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Auxt Marta lived in an old-fashioned house 
in the country, where nobody ever visited her 
except her neighbors, who generally came on 
business—that is to say, they came to obtain 
from her, advice both for bodily and mental ail- 
ments. She was quite a physician in her way, 
and certainly her remedies were very efficacious. 
Besides, she was reputed a sydil—a true pro- 
phetess—for her predictions seldom proved false 
—and many a love-lorn swain and sighing lassie 
bent their footsteps at early morn or late at eve, 
to Aunt Maria’s lonely dwelling. 

Now, she was as kind-hearted and good an old 
maid as any one ever knew. All her neighbors 
loved her sincerely, and in return for her many 
kind offices, did all in their power to render her 
life easy and comfortable. 

Her chief happiness, and I may say delight, was 
in her pets, which I shall enumerate: three cats, 
two Maltese kittens, one parrot, one monkey, two 
canaries, six rabbits, two squirrels, one poodle, 
one Guinea pig, a white rat, and a great black 
Newfoundland. That is all I remember—there 
might have been more—but these will do to illus- 
trate my story. 

Well, something new happens everywhere every 
day—and it so happened that a stranger came to 
dwell in the little village I am telling you of; and 
in truth, he was the strangest stranger that ever 
was seen by the good people of that place. He 
was a tall, thin, middle-aged man, had a hump 
on his back, and was blind of one eye—and of 
all the countenances you ever saw, his had the 
queerest, most grotesque expression. 

Well, dear reader, this strange stranger, who 
called himself John Strange, settled down very 
quietly in a little dwelling, about a hundred 
yards from that of Aunt Maria. This good 
lady, dating from the arrival of said stranger, 
became very unsettled in mind and body, people 
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wondered what made her look and act so strange 
as she continually did—but although they won- 
dered, she wondered a great deal more. 

One night, just after sunset, in the month of 
November, Aunt Maria was alone in her pleasant 
sitting-room. No, not exactly alone—for all her 
pets surrounded her—the parrot, the canaries, 
and the squirrels in their respective cages, the 
white rat and the Guinea pig sleeping quietly 
together in a little box upon a shelf, the monkey 
playing with the rabbits in a corner, the poodle 
sitting in his mistress’ lap, the cats and kittens 
snoozing together on the hearth-rug, and the 
great Newfoundland squatting before the fire, 
his red tongue lolling out with the heat, and 
looking very sagaciously in Aunt Maria’s face. 
Indeed, it would have made an interesting picture 
—this ‘happy family”—even Barnum might have 
envied, had he looked on. 

There was silence in the room, until some one 
gently tapped at the door. Aunt Maria started, 
but said, ‘*come in!” 

A modest, smiling, country lassie then glided 
to the side of the sybil, as the villagers called 
her, and, dropping upon her knees, said in a 
fairy voice, ‘‘tell my fortune, please.” 

The good woman laid her hand caressingly on 
her young head. ‘Yes, Phebe.” 

“Oh, ho!” screamed the parrot, winking one 
eye, ‘Ji tell your fortune.” 

‘‘Hush, Poll! Your hand, Phebe. Ah! you 
have quarreled with your lover—jealousy—ah! 
have a care—what’s this? Phebe! you are 
wrong—make up with him and yours shall be a 
happy lot. That’s all I can tell you now—leave 
me!” 

“Go away!” cried Poll. Phebe, kissing the 
sybil’s hand, departed. 

Tap! tap! on the window shutter—tap! tap! 
tap! 
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“Bow wow! bow wow, wow, wow!” barked 
the big dog. 

«“‘@-r-r-r-r! snap! snap! snap!” said the poodle. 

‘Silence! Bepps! be still! Cupid!” 

Tap! tap! rap! rap! on the door. 

“Spirit rappers!” screamed Poll. 

««Come—in,” said Aunt Maria, hesitatingly. 

The door opened, and, strange to relate, the 
stranger, John Strange, stood before her. 

The dogs growled and barked—the cats and 
kittens puffed out their tails and humped up their 
backs as if in derision—the rabbits hid them- 
selves under a corner of the carpet—the squirrels 
stopped whirling their wheels and flew into their 
little house—the monkey grinned and chattered 
—but the canaries slept on their perches, and 
the white rat and Guinea pig were oblivious. 
The parrot alone welcomed the intruder with, 
‘stop thief! I’ll have you hanged!” 

‘‘Srrence!” roared the stranger, stamping his 
foot. In a moment the room was as still as the 
noiseless desert. Every creature was dumb and 
motionless, not even excepting the sybi! herself. 

“Woman!” said John Strange, taking hold of 
a chair. 

‘¢Well,” was her reply. 

*Do you know my destiny? Do you know 
your own destiny ?” 

“I may tell yours—but mine is unknown to 
me.” 

He smiled a ghastly smile. 

I will impart yours.” 

The sybil started. ‘‘How?” 

‘Go on!” he impatiently exclaimed, stamping 
on the floor with so much force as to frighten the 
good lady’s pets half out of their senses. 

Aunt Maria, with great repugnance, took the 
strange man’s hand and looked upon it. She 
became disturbed, and almost trembled. 

‘‘Well,” said the man, his harsh features 
strangely softening, ‘‘what are .your disco- 
veries?” 


‘¢Tell mine—and 





The sybil, with a pale cheek, replied—“yoy 
are not what you seem. You are neither blind 
nor deformed. Your name is not Strange,” she 
faltered. 

“Go on—go on!” 

‘Years ago—you loved a young girl somewhat 
older than yourself—you were to marry her— 
but poverty prevented it. You went to foreign 
lands, and returned rich and in disguise—” 

“Yes, yes, I did. Go on!” 

The sybil had fallen back on her chair trem- 
bling and pale. 

‘*Maria! let me tell your fortune!” and he 
knelt at her feet and took her hand. 

“I returned in disguise to know whether my 
early love had remained true to me—she had! 
and I have returned to marry you!” 

With a sudden movement, he threw off his coat, 
cast away the roll of cotton that formed “the 
hump,” and then jerking the patch from his eye, 
stood before Aunt Maria a tolerably good-looking 
man of thirty-three. With a scream of delight, 
she flung her arms around him, exclaiming— 
“Joseph Truman! why did I not know you! 
And will you—will you marry an old woman 
like me?” 

‘Thirty-seven is not old, dear Maria—and 
time has not robbed you of your comeliness yet. 
Your heart is young still—is it not, my friend?” 

“It is, Joseph, it is!” and her eyes beamed 
fondly upon him as he pressed a kiss upon her 
yet unfaded cheek. 

It was not a tableau of youth and beauty—but 
it was one of truth and happiness, constancy and 
love. 

Aunt Maria’s pets were all asleep—the room 
was still and calm, and pleasantly lighted by the 
glowing embers—and as the reunited lovers sat 
there hand-in-hand silently looking into each 
others eyes, they felt that this holy, happy hour 
was the reward of years of constancy. 
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—Tre winds are howling round the wood, 
Like wolves in search of prey. 
They snap and tear at twig and leaf, 
And wheeling troop away. 


—The tawny waters down the hills 
Like angry lions pour. 
That leaping, lash themselves to foam, 
And answer roar for roar. 





+The eve shuts in, the driving sleet 
Is rattling through the gloom, 
Like bony armies in the air, 
Death emptied from the tomb. 


—All through the night, around the house, 
Children with sobbing breath, 
And mothers with their dead, young babes, 
Go wailing, “Death, oh! Death.” 
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BY E. W. DEWEES. 





Wuen little Kate Fernley first came home} 
from boarding-school, her ‘‘ education finished,” 
she was the prettiest, brightest fairy that ever 
glanced like golden sunlight before an admiring 
lover’s eyes. So, at least, thought Harry Broad- 
wood, a young gentleman of independent fortune, 
who lived in her neighborhood; and who, being 
very young and enthusiastic, fell instantly, deeply 
and irretrievably in love with her. 

Kate was small—considerably under middle 
size; but her figure was graceful and airy, as a 
spire of grass swaying in the wind—her hair 
was black, and waved naturally round a brow 
of purest white, beneath which, eyes of clear, 
heavenly blue gleamed tenderly, and merrily, by 
turns; a bright rose color dyed her rounded 
cheeks; a neck graceful and white as that of 
the beauteous Helen, and hands and arms of 
exquisite symmetry—such were some of Katy’s 
external charms; add to these manners careless, 
graceful, and tender as those of a child, and you 
may, perhaps, imperfectly picture to yourself a 
being so very lovely. 

Young Broadwood was completely bewitched 
by her; he found all the time not spent in her 
society intolerably dull, and by some pretence 
or other, managed to be almost constantly with 
her. Of course, this being the case, he could not 
be long in discovering that Kate was absorbed 
by one idea—one sentiment—that of the most 
romantic, and devoted attachment to her ‘‘inti- 
mate friend,’ Leonora Stanley. Did he praise a 
song, ‘‘oh, dear Leonora sings that so well;” did 
he admire a drawing—how glad she would be if 
he could only be favored with a glance at Leo- 
nora’s drawings. Did he point out a fine view— 
Kate did so wish Leonora were there to enjoy 
it—as though Leonora, alone, of all the world, 
were capable of doing so. Worse still—whether 
her baffled admirer attempted to read, talk, sing, 
or amuse his little tormentor in any way, most 
ill-timed comparisons would continually steal 
unawares into her unschooled, and unguarded 
speech, such as—‘*‘ that is a very charming story 
you have just been reading, Mr. Broadwood; but 
my dear Leonora has quite spoiled me for any 
reading but her own—she does read so splen- 
didly—quite a different thing from reading as 
one commonly hears it”—and carried away by 





enthusiasm for her friend, she would be entirely 
unconscious of the very unpleasant conclusions 
forced upon her companion, and his mortification 
would pass unobserved. Young Broadwood began 
to grind his teeth with vexation whenever he 
heard Leonora’s name mentioned. 

Of course such dear friends as Kate and Leo- 
nora were also close correspondents. Never 
since the world was made was there such inde- 
fatigable letter-writing—such passing and re- 
passing of lengthy epistles. 

One afternoon young Broadwood called on his 
pretty neighbor to ask her to walk with him— 
‘*T would with the greatest pleasure,” she replied, 
‘but there is a letter to Leonora which I musi 
write——” 

‘‘Nonsense,” cried Broadwood, losing his pa- 
tience, ‘you wrote to her yesterday, and the day 
before, and the day before that—you can have 
nothing more to write about.” 

“That is all you know about it,” returned 
Kate, quite nettled; ‘“‘pray don’t wait for me, 
Mr. Broadwood, if you are disposed for walking. 
It will take me all the afternoon to write my 
letter, for it must be a full one, as my last two 
were very short.” She smiled half in malice, 
half kindly, and tripped up stairs. 

Young Broadwood, anxious above all things to 
convince Kate, (he could not deceive himself) 
that he could greatly enjoy a walk without her, 
sallied forth, whistling a lively air to conceal his 
vexation. 

As he was crossing the lawn before the house, 
a sweet, rich voice called to him from the win- 
dow—* Mr. Broadwood!—Mr. Broadwood!” He 
looked back—Kate, with her pen in her hand, 
was standing at her window, and bending for- 
ward to speak to him. Her attitude was strik- 
ingly graceful, and her lovely face was full of 
animation. 

“She’s angelic, by Jove,” muttered Broad- 
wood, who suddenly conceived the hope that she 
had relented, and would accede to his request; a 
few bounds brought him beneath the window. 

*‘Might I trouble you, Mr. Broadwood,” said 
Kate, smiling pleasantly, “‘as you are going to 
walk, to direct your steps to the village post- 
office, and see if there is a letter for me from 
Leonora?” 
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Broadwood turned hastily aside that he might 
not betray the irritation this ill-timed request 
excited, and the words—‘‘I be hanged if I do,” 
were ready to burst from his lips, when Kate 
shyly added— 

“‘T shall not flatter you by intimating that my 
request is perhaps a ruse to ensure myself the 
pleasure of seeing you soon again—but if you 
choose 80 to construe it, you may.” 

His good-humor completely restored, Broad- 
wood departed, and ere long returned with the 
expected letter. Kate, who had come bounding 
to meet him, took it with heightened color, and 
sparkling eyes, and her young admirer sighed as 
he asked himself what he would not give to know 
that a letter from him, would be received with 
equal rapture. 

The missive in question conveyed the trans- 
porting intelligence that the beloved Leonora was 
actually coming, on the day after the morrow, to 
make the delighted Kate a visit. Never was any 
creature more overjoyed than Katy at this sud- 
den stroke of good fortune; her whole face and 
figure wene radiant with pleasure. Secretly 
annoyed, young Broadwood ere long took his 
leave, having first acceded to Kate’s urgent re- 
quest, that he should be present to meet her 
friend on her arrival. 

On the important day Broadwood was at his 
post. He sat on the hall sofa pretending to 
read, but really employed in watching Katy’s 
lithe figure, as she flitted restlessly about from 
place to place—putting flowers here, and books 
there, and looking from windows, and arranging 
music, and trying if the piano were in tune, and 
now and then running up stairs once more, ‘to 
see if dear Leonora’s room was all quite right,” 
till her jealous young lover was half wild for 
thinking what he should do to inspire such de- 
votion for himself, as he now saw bestowed on 
Kate’s ‘intimate friend.” 

The sound of carriage wheels was heard; Kate 
paused a moment in an attitude of anxious ex- 
pectation—then her white robes fluttered along 
the hall, and almost ere the new-comer had time 
to alight, Kate’s arms were flung around her, 
and the two frends locked each other in a close 
embrace. An interminable kiss followed; and 
then, without releasing her friend, Kate dragged 
her into the house and seated her on a parlor 
sofa, kissing and embracing her meanwhile, till 
young Broadwood, beginning to feel positively 
uncomfortable, was about to leave the room, 
when Kate fortunately recovered her presence 
of mind sufficiently to present him. 

Miss Stanley was a tall, fine-looking girl—not 
pretty, but graceful and pleasing, with a face 
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expressive of more good sense than Broadwood 
was inclined to think her conduct would warrant, 
He was prejudiced against her, nor did his dis. 
like decrease on finding himself become quite q 
nonentity to Katy. He had thought her indi. 
ferent enough to him before Leonora’s arrival, 
heaven knows; but now he was utterly extin. 
guished. Vain all his efforts to be agreeable 
he found himself absolutely nobody, whenever 
the favored ‘intimate friend” was by. 

Piqued and almost despairing, he changed his 
line of conduct. His attempts to win Katy’s 
attention entirely ceased. He looked often andj 
earnestly at Miss Stanley, and be took occasion 
to ask Kate ‘‘why she had never told him how 
very charming her friend was?” 

“Never told you so?” cried Kate, surprised, 
‘‘why I told you so a hundred times—till upon 
my word, Mr. Broadwood, I began to think you 
were tired of hearing it.” 

‘‘But you never told me how extremely beau- 
tiful she was.” 

‘‘Because,” said Kate, hesitating, “I can’t 
exactly say that I do think that Leonora is so 
very, very beautiful—though she is very lovely— 
something better than pretty.” 

‘‘Not pretty? Oh, Miss Kate!” returned Broad- 
wood, ‘‘how can you say so? She is positively 
beautiful.” 

Kate was silent. 

An evening or two after this conversation, 
Miss Stanley was seated at the piano, singing, 
when young Broadwood whispered Kate— 

‘¢Never heard such a voice in my life! superb! 
what taste!—what. feeling! I never heard any 
singing that pleased me so well.” 

Kate’s face flushed, but she replied, quickly 
and warmly, 

‘I knew you would like Leonora’s singing. 
Do pray, dear Leonora, give us something more.” 

Miss Stanley favored them with several more 
songs, and Broadwood’s enthusiasm kept pace 
with her efforts. After a time she insisted on 
resigning her place at the instrument to Kate, 
who tremblingly did her best. Broadwood re- 
mained cold and silent, and with secret joy per- 
ceived a little pout on Kate’s sweet lips as she 
left the piano. He saw that he had gained an 
advantage, and followed it up. He found what- 
ever Leonora did perfect, and did not fail to 
make his opinions known to Katy. 

The next day, when Leonora went to the piano, 
young Broadwood took a seat beside her, ex- 
pressing now and then the extreme delight her 
performance afforded him. Suddenly she glanced 
up at him, and said, smiling, 

“T understand—I will help you.” 
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“Thank you—thank you,” Broadwood re- 
turned, warmly, and their compact was sealed. 

Broadwood’s adjutant was a most efficient one, 
and rendered him invaluable aid, not only by 
sounding his praises to Katy, but by affecting 
to accept and return his attentions. It was 
curious, and charming too, to see how jealous 
little Katy was become. How entirely she ceased 
to sound her friend’s praises to Mr. Broadwood; 
and yet she was a good little thing, and tried 
bard to overcome feelings she thought unworthy. 
Broadwood had never loved her so well. 

One charming afternoon the young ladies, with 
Broadwood, set out for a ride. Now Kate rode 
extremely weil, while Miss Stanley was but an 
indifferent horsewoman, yet as the latter can- 
tered on a little in advance, Broadwood ex- 
claimed, 

“Look, Miss Kate—did you ever see such 
riding? magnificent, by Jove! why your friend 
is another Di Vernon.” 

Kate glanced at him to see if he were in ear- 
nest, and deceived by the gravity of his face, she 
pouted and turned away her head, without saying 
a word. 

“The finest riding I ever saw,’ Broadwood 
continued, maliciously—‘‘don’t you agree with 
me?” 

Forced to reply, Kate turned her face still 
further from him, and answered petulantly, 

“I can ride better myself.” 

“You?” cried Broadwood, with rather an im- 
polite intonation of astonishment. 

“Yes,” responded Kate, now quite roused, and 
turning her eyes full upon him, “I can ride as 
well as Leonora, and sing as well too—and,” she 
continued, her voice suddenly changing, ‘I used 
to think you liked my singing, and—and every 
thing else I did, until Leonora came—but now,” 
her voice faltered, and her long lashes hung 
heavy with tears, which she struggled angrily to 
repress, but finding it in vain, she turned sharply 
to her companion, saying, 

“Oh, you needn’t look so pleased, Mr. Broad- 
wood, I’m not crying for what you think I am.” 

Ere Mr. Broadwood had time to reply to this 
strange assertion, Leonora rejoined them, and 
the words he longed to utter, and which would 
have set poor little Katy’s proud, fluttering heart 
at rest, remained unspoken. 

When, after their return home, Katy came 
down in the parlor, after changing her habit, 
she found Leonora and Mr. Broadwood seated in 
8 window corner engaged in a close conversation, 
and one evidently of the deepest interest; her 
ear caught a word or two, and growing very pale, 
she turned as if involuntarily to leave the room. 
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Broadwood looking up at the moment was struck 
by the alteration in her appearance, which he 
had not before observed. She seemed thinner, 
taller, and much sadder than he had ever seen 
her; her beautiful blue eyes were heavy with 
languor; her face was very pale, and about her 
mouth hung a certain expression which seemed 
to tell of secret, lonely weepings. Broadwood’s 
heart smote him; the poor child had been really 
suffering, and he had been treating her with such 
cruel levity. He rose to prevent her leaving the 
room, and begged her to come with him into the 
garden to see a very beautiful rose which he 
wanted to show her. Kate avsented passively, 
and accompanied him in silence along the wind- 
ing garden path, till at last when they had almost 
reached the boundaries of the garden, Kate asked 
her absent companion in some surprise, ‘‘ where 
his rose was?” 

Mr. Broadwood paused, and, taking her hand, 
looked earnestly into her face—‘‘ Katy! Katy!” 

Kate turned her head aside one moment, and 
then calmly asked, 

“Well?” 

“There is something I wish to talk with you 
about, Kate——” 

“‘T can guess what it is,” said Kate, in a low, 
hurried voice—‘‘about what you have just been 
saying to Leonora—I overheard—a few words.” 

“Yes, Kate, I was telling her of my love—my 
hopes, and she has encouraged me to think I 
have not loved in vain——” 

“Yes, yes,” gasped Kate—‘‘I understand— 
you need not tell me any more,” she made an 
attempt to fly back to the house, but Broadwood 
detained her. 

*“‘Don’t—don’t hold me now,” cried the agi- 
tated girl—‘‘another time I will congratulate 


you.” 
“‘Congratulate? Kate, darling, what do you 
mean? You do not—you cannot fancy I love 


any one but yourself—surely you have not been 
seriously deceived by the part I have been acting 
—surely you must have felt that I was yours, 
heart and soul, all the while—Kate, love—speak 
to me,” he continued, for Kate’s form hung 
almost lifeless on his arm, her sweet head sink- 
ing on her bosom, as though a sudden faintness 
overpowered her, yet a smile of heavenly joy 
played round her pale lips. 

Broadwood drew her tenderly to him, begging 
her to look up, and give him but one word—but 
when Kate recovered herself it was to draw back, 
saying in a faint, faltering voice, 

“I thought you loved Leonora.” 

“By heaven, no, Kate, never,” replied Broad- 
wood, energetically—but Kate was not satisfied. 
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‘¢Surely she has cause to think so—surely she} proaching, accompanied by a tall, fine-looking 


‘“‘But my own, best love, Leonora does not 


loves you. She is my friend—my dear friend,” } man, on whose arm she was leaning—*‘and 4g 
continued Kate, recovering all her spirit, ‘I will 
never break her heart—better—yes, better my 
own,” she added, with a dignity which rose above 
disguise. 


the first step thereto,” she continued, blushing, 
‘let me introduce to you, Kate, my friend, Mr, 
——, who has somewhat unexpectedly favored 
me with a visit.” 

While young Broadwood was shaking hands 


care a pin for me,” cried young Broadwood, } with the new-comer, he overheard Leonora slyly 
much touched; ‘trust me, dear Kate, Leonora? whisper to Kate— 


will convince you of that. The fact is, I was 


‘Shall I be your bride’s-maid, Katy dear? or 


afraid without some manceuvre I should never? will you be mine? or shall we be married on the 
win you; and we two have been in a league} same day?” 


against you—I can’t exactly explain it—but 





Kate blushing, bewildered, and happy, threw 


Miss Leonora will tell you about it, and make; her arms round Leonora’s neck, and a fervent 


it all right.” 


kiss marked the renewal of their friendship, but 


*‘Yes, that she will,” said a cheerful voice > not their intimacy. 


near them, and turning they saw Leonora ap- 
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Tur leaves are falling on the ground, 
The vale is damp and chill; 

The wheat is gathered to the store, 
Which waved upon the hill: 

The Summer birds have taken wing, 
The sky looks wan and grey; 

And from the coppice calls the crow 
Through all the gloomy day. 


The joyous bee is heard no more 
Amid the faded bowers; 

Low lying in their silent graves 
Are all the gentle flowers: 
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The azure fount is choked and dumb, 
And ‘neath the rivulet 

The water-blooms have left the stalks 
On which they late were set. 


The fall of leaves, and wane of flowers, 
Make sad a lonely heart; 

They, like the loveliest of our race, 
From this world soon depart: 

But as the dark is changed to light 
When morning’s dawn-beams pour, 
So death’s long night shall turn to day 

When Time itself is o’er. 
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BY CHARLES H. HITCHINGS. 





On, mother, ask me now no more 
Why night by night I stray 

To where the darkling waters bore 
My brother dear away— 

I know that, free from guilt and pain, 
He sleeps beneath the river; 

But we shall see him once again, 
More beautiful than ever. 


I know the spirits pure and mild, 





* It is said that the spirits who haunt lakes and 
streams very frequently entice children away with 
them, and bring them back after a lapse of years— 
not as they were when stolen, but always more beau- 
tiful, and with rich and valuable gifts. The above ; 
song was suggested by this legend. 





That peer with angel faces, 

To lure away the little child 
To holier, happier places— 

And these my brother dear have ta’en, 
Adown the darkling river; 

But we shall see him once again, 
More beautiful than ever. 


We shall not see him as of old, 
A weakling human creature, 

But gifted with a crown of gold— 
A high, angelic nature! 

Then say not that my watch is vain, 
Beside the darkling river, 

For we shall see him yet again, 
More beautiful than ever. 
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BY A. T. KRYDER. 





«Tuere, take that for your pains, and mind 
better the next time,” angrily exclaimed Allie’s 
step-mother, as she came up to the trembling 
girl, and gave her a blow on the ear when she 
found the coffee, that the little girl had been told 
to brown, had a shade too dark a color; ‘‘take 
that,” repeating the blow; ‘‘and the next time 
you'll hear of the broomstick.” Allie passed 
out at the kitchen door, and crept around to the 
sunny side of the barn; and, sinking on the 
ground, burst into @ flood of tears and wept; 
long and bitterly she wept! 

It was early March; the wind whistled cheer- 
lessly by; heavy and sombre clouds, seemingly 
laden brimful of rain, and sleet, and snow, flitted 
frequently across the sun’s broad disc; while the 
booming river, swollen with melted snow and 
drifting ice, spoke a language that sounded de- 
spairingly to the desolate soul of the more than 
orphan child. 

The little girl’s clothing, torn and tattered, 
corresponded illy with the severity of the weather. 
An old woollen dress, reaching but little below 
the knees, patched and repatched, with sleeves 
made of new and uncouth material; shoes that 
were full of holes; and a faded pink bonnet, that 
her mother—sainted being! of whom she had no 
remembrance, save those of love and kindness— 
had made for her long years before, constituted 
her sole outer clothing. 

She wept! Alas! why should she not weep? 
What else could she do? As one by one the 
silken folds of memory began to unwrap, and 
bright, brief, blessed visions of her early child- 
hood home, of her mother’s love, and a sister’s 
care and tenderness came careering as on angels 
wings before her mind’s eye; what else could her 
young heart do? what other relief had it? it the 
heart that should be warmed by a mother’s love, 
and cherished by a mother’s counsel; it that 
meets with nothing but scorn, and contumely, 
and blows—shut out from the common meed of 
sympathy and love—all that makes life glorious? 

The cold, merciless winds swept around her, 
and fearful shudderings came over her, as the 
trickling tears froze fast to the thin sleeves of 
her dress. 

She is aroused by her step-mother’s voice, 
calling, ‘‘ Allie, Allie, my dear, come in quickly,” 








recognizing at once in that tone of mocking kind- 
ness that there are visitors within. Mechanically 
rising she obeys the summons, and enters the 
house. She who arrogates to herself a mother’s 
place, in her falseness of heart and obsequious- 
ness of tongue, encumbers her auditors with 
twenty excuses for the girl’s flight, and continues 
as if in astonishment, ‘‘why, dear me, Allie, you 
been down to the river playing in the water; 
only see how wet your sleeve is. You should be 
very careful, and remember, as I’ve told you, to 
keep out of the water, you might catch your 
death of cold,” and she paused out of breath. 

*¢And besides, my little dear,’? chimed in a 
dignified lady in black, with gold spectacles, 
‘its dangerous about falling in.” 

‘Certainly, my dear, vou should remember,” 
says her father, for an instant looking up from 
the book he was intently perusing, but in the 
earnestness of his abstraction he forgot to finish 
the sentence so happily begun. Though there 
may have been another cause, for it was always 
so of late—while ‘‘certainly” was echoed and 
re-echoed from mouth to mouth around the room. 

Naturally timid, no wonder Allie shrunk into a 
corner overwhelmed with reproof. This afforded 
her step-mother another opportunity, which she 
was not slow in improving, for another threaten- 
ing and reproof, and which ended with a com- 
mand ‘to waken Willie. I’m so afraid the dear 
little angel will oversleep himself; besides I don’t 
think so much sleep is good for children, do you, 
Mrs. Moncroft?” 

‘Oh, no,” immediately replies that lady, and 
again another echo runs around the room. 

And what with attending to Willie and bringing 
wood and water, and doing a score more things 
at once, tea-time brought a misfortune worse 
than all to the weary girl. This was a request 
from the stately and dignified lady in black, with 
the gold spectacles, for the little girl to bring 
her work-bag from off the window. She obeyed, 
taking Willie along, who, making a grab, snatches 
it from her, and flinging his arm around with 
such violence that the snuff-box flies out on the 
floor, scattering the contents far and wide. 

And though Allie’s heart seems ready to break, 
yet it but furnishes occasion for another boxing, 
with a warning to be more careful in future. 
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And throughout that long evening—and doubly 
long did it seem to the sick girl, for the fierce 
fever flashes were already wasting her strength— 
it was nought but toil, toil; tramp, tramp, to the 
weary one, sick in body and sorrowing of soul. 
Pining for what? Not for gaudy finery, not alone 
for a lost mother, but for that love and sympathy 
that should flow from soul to soul, as free and 
shoreless as the waves of mid-ocean? 

Not until the visitors were gone was Allie 
allowed any supper, but she loathed the sight, 
and said she felt unwell. 

**So you’re sick, you hussy you, after playing 
in the water all the afternoon. I guess you may 
go to bed, its no use sending for a doctor, I never 
heard of them doing children any good.” 

Allie crept up into the garret on her pallet of 
straw, and was soon locked in the embraces of 
the friend of those who sorrow without crime. 
But her sleep was broken by fitful startings, 
and once she awoke murmuring, ‘“‘mother! dear 
mother!” 


“The husband’s tears may be few and brief, 
He may woo and win another, 

But the daughter clings, with undying grief, 
To the image of her mother!” 


And though others may forget; and suns rise 
and set in beauty; and moons silver leaf and 
tree, cloud and fountain, earth and ocean with a 
glorious sheen; and though scenes of pleasure 
may charm all other’s grief away; yet nothing 
shall banish that mother’s image from her daugh- 
ter’s heart, the last look of love, the last tone of 
that hallowed voice, now mingling with the angels 
far away. 

With the morning light Allie, as usual, was 
first summoned to make the fire and sweep the 
room, though scarcely able to support herself on 
her tottering limbs. But no matter for that. 
It did not concern the heartless step-mother in 





wens 
the least. No, not her! What were the sick 
child’s complainings to her? Nothing. Though 
@ pious and sanctimonious woman, an alms giver, 
and deeply interested in the conversion of the 
heathen:—yet the idea that her own step-child 
had any right to complain, though steeped in the 
veriest depths of misery and wretchedness, want 
and woe, pain and sickness, never once entered 
her thoughts. 

Before the sunset shadows fell athwart the 
plain, the little girl was prostrated on a sick bed 
never to rise again. Throughout all that long 
night of pain, Allie lay moaning and in great 
misery. 

But no loving eye kept watch around that 
lonely couch; no gentle hand ministered to her 
wants; no soft voice spoke words of soothing, of 
comfort to the stricken one; and why? Young 
and confiding, what great crime had she com- 
mitted, that thus alone this gentle and loving 
creature, a being whose affection, had it been 
requited, would have flown in a blissful channel 
down the middle stream of time—that thus alone 
and unattended she should die? She had no 
mother! Oh, frightful crime! She was an orphan 
in a world that knows no higher guilt than that of 
being poor! 

Yet there shall come a day when we shall learn, 
with marvel and awe, that some of heaven's 
chiefest martyrs and saints were not holier than 
they. 

Toward morning she sank into a lethargic 
slumber never to waken more. The sunlight 
came, and with it the usual “Allie, get up,” but 
the avenues of hearing were forever locked up; 
and the sunbeams fell upon an eye of beauty 
that was forever closed—in death! 

She, though on earth weak, who 





“ bathing there in streams of Heavenly light, 
Found strength to gaze upon the infinite.” 
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I aw not old, though my hair is grey, 
Though my footsteps falter this weary way, 
I still am young in the years of life, 

But I’m old, I’m old in care and strife. 


I’m young, though I stoop like an aged man, 
Though my eye is dim, and my features wan, 
’Tis the weight of the sins and sorrows I bear, 
That have made me an aged man of care. 





The paths of the wicked are hard to tread, 
They dim the eye, and they silver the head; 
They bow the form once erect and proud, 

And enfeeble the step when the form is bowed. 


Oh! why did I turn, in my youthful years, 
From a mother’s voice—from a mother’s tears, 
And seek the haunts of vice and crime 

That have made me old ere life’s harvest time? 
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THE OPERA BOX. 





BY CARRY STANLEY. 





I. 

“Srvart! what a magnificent piece of wood- 
land this is! Indeed it is a magnificent country 
you have altogether! If there was much pro- 
bability of my remaining the poor devil I am, on 
five hundred pounds a year, instead of being the 
next heir of my old bachelor cousin, who loves 
me about as well as rich old bachelors generally 
love their next heirs, where there is a title and 
splendid fortune, I think I should be tempted to 
patronize republicanism, and become one of the 
‘sovereigns’ of America. But Dunraven Castle 
and an earldom is too great a temptation—I 
don’t think I can give them up,” and Arthur 
Delange, as he finished speaking, energetically 
cut off a cluster of oak leaves with the small 
switch which he carried in his hand. 

The two young men sauntered slowly along the 
grass-grown road which wound its way beneath 
the arching boughs of the fine old trees, gleams 
of golden sunlight breaking through the branches 
here and there, whilst birds sung above them, 
and squirrels and rabbits fearlessly crossed their 
path, glancing askance at them with their bright 
black eyes; and the perfume of the sweet fern 
and hickory leaves came pleasantly on the morn- 
ing air. 

“Come, curmudgeon! hurry yourself, those 
birds have to be cooked for our meal yet,” said 
Delange, to an urchin of ten years, who was fol- 
lowing them with a bag of game. 

“My name ain’t curmudgeon, it’s Johnny 
Watson,” replied the boy, sullenly, not quicken- 
ing his pace a whit. 

“Take care how you insult ‘one of the sover- 
eigns’ at large,” said Harry Stuart, laughingly; 
“but who in the name of Venus is this?” 

At this moment, emerging from one of the 
many green alleys which threaded the woods, ap- 
peared a lady on horseback, rapidly approaching 
them. A long, white plume floated over her 
shoulder, whilst the motion of rider, horse and 
feather seemed to be one, so graceful and even 
was it, as she steadily rose and fell in the saddle, 
whilst with arched neck, giistening eye, and ex- 
tended feet the horse passed on in a long, even 
trot. 

“She trots splendidly @ la jockey, by all that’s 
great, and would beat a ‘bold dragoon’ in the 











saddle,” said Delange, enthusiastically, as the 
gentlemen stepped on one side, and stood with 
heads uncovered till the rider had passed, 
‘sWhew! our future President knows her, that’s 
fortunate,’ continued he, as he saw her halt for 
a moment py the boy, then pass on again at the 
same pace as before. 

“Pray, Mr. Johnny Watson, can you tell us 
that lady’s name?” said Delange, to the lad who 
had now approached them. 

The child gave a quick, shrewd glance at the 
speaker, and detecting in his face some anxiety 
to have his question favorably answered, replied, 

“*T don’t exactly know it.” 

‘But I thought she spoke to you,” said Stuart.. 

“Yes, sir, she comes to see my mother some- 
times, sir,” answered Johnny, more courteously 
to Harry, for he had taken a dislike to ‘the 
furrin man, with hair, that was always a poking 
fun at him,” as he termed Delange. 

“‘Well, Johnny, do you know her father’s 
name?” again queried Harry. 

«Yes, sir, he is Squire Rivers, up in that big 
house on the hill. He’s proper rich.” 

‘Why, you young scamp, I thought you said 
you didn’t know her name,” said Delange. 

*‘Neither I didn’t know it exactly—it’s Miss 
Emma, or Miss Ellen, or Miss Edith, or some 
such high flown name,” replied the boy, dog- 
gedly. 

**Well, Johnny, you’ll do! What a diploma- 
tist you will make. I hope I’ll live to see you 
Ambassador, or Minister, or whatever you call it 
in this country,” answered Delange, laughingly. 

Game seemed to become quite necessary to 
Arthur Delange’s existence, for day after day he 
took a short cut through the woods to the places 
where birds were to be found, sometimes alone, 
and sometimes accompanied by Stuart; and 
morning after morning he met Edith Rivers can- 
tering, or trotting along with the same breezy 
motion. Sometimes she would be humming’ 
snatches of a gay tune, sometimes patting her 
horse’s neck, and caressing him in low words; 
but always, as Delange declared, the most be- 
witchingly beautiful woman he ever saw. 

«¢ Are the birds all killed, Arthur, or didn’t you 
see Miss Rivers yesterday morning, that you are 
moping about at this time of day?” asked Stuart. 
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*“‘T haven’t seen Miss Rivers these two days, 
and I’m tired of gunning,” answered Delange. 

‘Because you haven’t seen Miss Rivers, I sup- 
pose,” said Harry, laughingly. ‘‘ Well, there’s 
not much to interest us up here, anyhow; and 
as our little tavern don’t rival ‘the Irving,’ sup- 
pose we put off. Let’s go out though, and knock 
down a partridge or two for the first time, before 
the sun gets too high.” 

They had not gone far, when a bird rose. A 
shot from Delange brought it down immediately. 
Just then he heard a female voice say sharply, 

**Steady, Selim! for shame, sir,” and looking 
behind him he saw Miss Rivers, whose horse was 
plunging fearfully, with distended nostrils, ears 
erect and quivering limbs; whilst through it all 
she unconcernedly kept her seat, with a firmness 
wonderful even in so practised a horsewoman. 

To Delange’s astonishment, she was accom- 
panied by a gentleman, who quietly looked on 
without an offer of assistance, so he quickly 
sprang to her horse’s head and was about to 
take hold of the bridle, when the lady said, 

*¢Please, do not touch him, sir, I prefer manag- 
ing him myself,” and with a few coaxing words 
and caresses, she soon brought him under control. 

‘*My gun must have frightened him; I ask 
your pardon, madam, but I did not known there 
was any one in the field, but my friend and 
myself.” 

‘¢There was no danger to be apprehended: he 
was only a little gay from not having been used 
for a few days,” was the reply; and Delange in- 
wardly pronounced the smile with which she 
finished the sentence the most fascinating one 
he had ever seen. 

** My daughter is accustomed to taking care of 
herself. I never interfere with her rights over 
Selim,” said the gentleman who accompanied 
Miss Rivers. 

The two sportsmen walked beside the eques- 
trians, for some distance, and when they parted 
it was with the promise to meet that afternoon 
at Mr. Rivers’ house. 

Two weeks passed, and Arthur Delange had 
become as fond of gunning as ever. His after- 
noons were usually passed in riding over the 
hills or through the woods by the side of Edith 
Rivers, and the evening always found him by her 
work-table, or piano. 

Stuart in the meanwhile grumbled somewhat, 
as he complained that Arthur had appropriated 
the lady so unceremoniously, that he felt quite 
de trop; and threatened to leave his friend among 
the hills, if he did not decide upon shortening 
his visit. 

‘*Propose to her, for mercy’s sake, and let’s 
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be off; these abominable fogs will give a fellow 
the bronchitis, if you don’t get away.” 

“I’m as poor as a rat, or else I would, even 
at the risk of being rejected on so short an 
acquaintance. By George, but she’s a splendid 
girl; she’s not had all her nature rubbed off her 
in a ball-room. I never seen so much originality 
with such polished manners.” 

‘““No, I expect not,” replied Stuart, dryly, «but 
I wonder whether that slip of aristocracy, Lady 
— Millwood, has not something to do with 

your hesitancy. I remember when I was in Eng. 

land that you were her most devoted cavalier, 
I do not think you will gain much renown, by 
trying to conquer the hearts of our American 
ladies.” 

Arthur Delange’s eyes flashed for a moment, 
but he replied calmly, 

‘You are mistaken, Stuart. I should never 
hesitate a moment between Edith Rivers and 
Lady Flora, I value myself too highly to think 
that a marriage out of the circle of London ex- 
clusive, could disgrace me; but the old earl may 
hold on these twenty years, and twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars does not much more than keep me 
in gloves and percussion caps.” 

Two days of drenching rain confined the gen- 
tlemen to the parlor of the little inn; and on the 
third, when they went to call on Miss Rivers, the 
servant informed them that she with her father 
had been suddenly summoned to the city, by the 
illness of a near relative. 


II. 


Tuer: is nothing like having to pass a day or 
so on board a dirty little Mediterranean steamer 
to create sociability. As for Lady Clendenning, 
her pretty Grecian profile was perfectly distorted 
: with yawning. ‘‘Robert,” said she, suddenly to 





her husband, after gazing around listless and 
3 ennuied, **do you know who that splendid girl is 
over there? She must have come on board at 
Genoa, as I have not noticed her before; do have 
compassion on me, and find out!” 

Lord Clendenning bowed to his wife, and said it 
would afford him great pleasure to be acquainted 
with the lady, so he would go immediately and 
ask her name, and with much gravity he started 
off. In a few moments he returned and informed 
her impatient ladyship that the fair creature was 
an American lady of the name of Rivers, travel- 
ling with her father. Lady Clendenning puzzled 
her pretty head for a long while, to find an excuse 
for addressing one who had so much interested 
her, heartily wishing she would grow sea-sick, if 
it would only open a door for an introduction; 
but Miss Rivers sat gazing on the receding shore 





























with unmoved muscles, and not an increased 
shade of pallor over the richness of her com- 
plexion. 

But Fate sometimes quietly steps in and does 
more for us than our own well-laid plans would 
accomplish in @ month; and so thought Lady 
Clendenning, as she saw her little daughter of 
about four years old escape from the nurse’s 
arms, and in running across the floor fell just 
before Miss Rivers. 

Lady Clendenning knew perfectly well that her 
child was not hurt, but seeing the lady pick it 
up, she arose with all the semblance of motherly 
alarm and flew toward her. Miss Rivers was of 
course properly thanked, little Cora smothered 
with kisses, and her mother soon established in 
the full tide of conversation with the beautiful 
American. 

What letters of introduction little children are 
to be sure. 

The acquaintance thus formed soon ripened 
into intimacy. Lady Clendenning, who was en- 
thusiastic in everything, was told by her husband 
that she fairly raved about Miss Rivers. They 
parted and met, and parted and met again at 
various places on the Continent; and when at 
last the Clendennings bid them adieu at Venice 
to proceed home, it was with the promise that 
when their tour was over, Edith and her father 
should visit them in England. 


III. 


“Now Edith, ma chere, look your very best 
to-night in order to do credit to my taste. Really 
you are so passably good-looking, that you will 
be as great a lionne as Van Amburgh’s,” said 
Lady Clendenning, entering Miss Rivers’ dress- 
ing-room, as she was putting the finishing stroke 
to her toilet for the Opera. ‘‘Dear me,” con- 
tinued her flighty ladyship, ‘‘your taste does 
more for you than all Paris full of femme de 
chambres would do. Why, there’s my French 
maid, Florette, who would have been half an 
hour arranging that spray of flowers as grace- 
fully over your bandeauz, as you have done it in 
halfa minute. If you have made yourself beau- 
tiful to your heart’s content we will go; but my 
dear creature, pray don’t fall into the vulgar 
mistake of thinking that you go to the Opera to 
listen to the singing; I suppose you do such 
antiquated things in America, but we only go 
here to show a last new necklace, or carry on a 
forbidden flirtation behind the curtains of our 
boxes.” 

Lady Clendenning vastly enjoyed the sensation 
which her beautiful protegee created, as soon as 
she made her appearance in her Opera box. She 
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was chatting away and flirting her fan with all 
the graceful coquetry of a Spanish woman, when 
she suddenly reached over and whispered, 

‘*Edith, look, quick! do you see those three 
gentlemen standing in the parquette, far back, 
conversing together?” 

Edith followed the direction of her ladyship’s 
eyes and gave a start; a sudden flush mounted 
over neck and brow, and her breath came more 
quickly as she thought she recognized as one of 
the group, Arthur Delange. 

‘*Well,” continued Lady Clendenning, ‘that 
handsome one is my cousin, the Earl of Dua- 
raven, one of the greatest catches in England. 
He’s somewhat Quixotic, to be sure, and goes 
tilting against all the windmills of society, but 
n’importe; he has an old title and a splendid for- 
tune, and he’s just as much courted as if he was 
like anybody else.” 

Edith had scarcely attended to what her friend 
had been saying. Her eyes were riveted on the 
gentleman whom she was every moment becom- 
ing more and more assured was Arthur Delange; 
and with a half smile parting her red lips, she 
could not but wonder at the infatuation of her 
ladyship in calling the Earl of Dunraven hand- 
some, when he was by. A something, she knew 
not what, prevented her mentioning having known 
one of the trio before; but it must be confessed 
that it was with a glad flutter of the heart, that 
she hoped to meet him again. 

At this moment Lady Clendenning turned 
around, and nodded carelessly to a couple of 
ladies, who had just entered her box. 

“‘That’s Lady Margaret Talbot, and the one 
just behind you is her sister, Lady Flora Mill- 
wood,” whispered she, as the persons under dis- 
cussion were divesting themselves of their Opera 
cloaks. ‘‘Lady Margaret married a man old 
enough to be her father, who spends his time in 
the sentimental occupation of eating, drinking, 
and being merry over a gouty limb; and as for 
Lady Flora, she’s determined to be Countess of 
Dunraven; though before my cousin came to his 
title, she was careful how she threw out the bait, 
hoping for a better bite, as there was a proba- 
bility of twenty years between her and the coro- 
net. She’s always glad to make use of my box, 
knowing that Dunraven’s fond of me in a cousinly 
way, and there is a chance of meeting him here.” 

An introduction now took place to the ladies 
behind her; and when Edith again turned to- 
ward the audience, it was to find herself intently 
watched by the trio to which Lady Clendenning 
had called her attention. She looked away; and 
when again, after a few moments conversation 
with Lady Flora, her eyes were drawn to the 
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same place by a kind of fascination, she was 
sure that she recognized Arthur Delange, and 
that he half bowed, as if he feared he might be 


mistaken. The curtain now rose, and she turned » 


her head resolutely toward the stage; but the 
music occupied her attention much less than she 
had thought it would. At the end of the first 
scene she involuntarily looked toward the par- 
quelle again, to again find the same pair of 
luminous black eyes watching her. 

“Edith,” exclaimed Lady Clendenning, ‘TI 
really believe Dunraven is smitten at last, he 
has scarcely taken his eyes off you during the 
whole of that scene. What a good joke it would 
be, if you were to become Countess of Dunraven! 
Why, Lady Flora is so near a statue now, that 
she would turn into a petrifaction without any 
trouble, with amazement. She would as soon 
think he would marry a Camanche squaw. You 
shall have him though, in spite of her! what a 
funny idea!” and her ladyship laughed gleefully, 
and her busy brain was already at work to out 
manoeuvre Lady Flora. 

‘I am very much obliged to you, but I have 
no ambition to wear a coronet, Lady Clenden- 
ning,” replied Edith, ‘‘so pray don’t give your- 
self any trouble on my account. Keep all your 
faculties in reserve for that little puss, Cora, 
she’ll need them some day. There is not a title 
in England that would tempt me, I would not 
sell myself for so cheap a thing.” 

«‘You really look superb when you blaze out 
in that way,” smiled Lady Clendenning. “If 
Dunraven was only here, I have no doubt that 
he would insist on taking you at once from the 
Opera to the altar at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, provided it was only the canonial hour.” 

Edith smiled, and again turned her eyes to- 
ward the parquette, but Arthur Delange was no 
longer visible. Just then Lady Flora, who, with 
her sister, had been conversing with some gen- 
tlemen behind them during the whole scene, ex- 
claimed, 

‘You naughty man! come render an account 
of yourself, it’s been an age since I saw you; 
where have you been?” 

‘‘In tortures, ever since I last laid eyes upon 
your beautiful ladyship,” was the reply; ‘but 
excuse me for passing you, I must speak to that 
lady in the front of the box, as I’m sure she is 
an old acquaintance.” 

At the well known voice Edith looked around, 
and blushed as she held out her hand, exclaiming, 
‘‘Mr. Delange.” 

‘*Mr. Delange, indeed,” said Lady Clenden- 
ning, and her fan, which was always in motion 
when she carried it, stopped in sheer astonish- 





ment, ‘Mr. Delange, indeed; and pray, if I may 
be so curious, why did you not say you knew 
Arthur when I was talking of him?” and she 
eyed Edith keenly. 

‘“‘Why I have not heard you mention him to- 
night! your whole conversation has been of your 
cousin, the Earl of Dunraven.” 

A pleased smile beamed upon her from the 
dark eyes of the gentleman, and Lady Clenden- 
ning laughed gaily, as she said, 

‘“*What a pity, Arthur, that you are Ear! of 
Dunraven. Edith has been here casting titles 
and coronets aside to-night with the most superb 
disdain. In fact she can’t bear anybody above 
an Honorable.” 

“TI never knew your cousin, except as Mr. 
Delange, and was totally unaware that he even 
had an ‘Honorable’ appended to his name,” re- 
plied Edith. 

Lady Flora Millwood looked on in surprise, and 
wonderingly asked the officer behind her, ‘‘ where 
the earl had become acquainted with that girl 
from the backwoods, whom that eccentric Lady 
Clendenning had introduced into society ?” 

“TI don’t know,” was the reply, ‘but this 
afternoon when he caught a glimpse of her in 
the Park; and he left me sans ceremonie, and 
galloped after her as if he had been the wild 
huntsman.” 

Dunraven took a seat slightly behind Miss 
Rivers, shaded by the curtain, and what with 
snatches of conversation now and then, and a 
tumult of happy feeling, Edith heard but little 
of the singing. 

‘Progressing wonderfully well!” whispered 
Lady Clendenning in her ear, ‘I find your rus- 
ticity wears off rapidly. Didn’t I tell you that 
fashionable women only come to the Opera to 
show a new necklace, or flirt behind the cur- 
tains?” 

IV. 

Ir was seemingly a gay party that met at the 
breakfast-table, that bright September morning 
at Beechwood Park, one of Lord Clendenning’s 
country-seats. Lady Clendenning, in her cha- 
racter of hostess, fluttered the pretty peach- 
blossom colored ribbons of her breakfast-cap 
gaily over the coffee-cups. Lady Flora did the 
statuesque and aristocratic at the Earl of Dun- 
raven, who sat and absently played with his tea- 
spoon; Miss Rivers chatted gaily between her 
father and the Marquis of Hampton, whilst the 
other guests were arranging the day’s shooting, 
riding, or driving. 

We say a seemingly gay breakfast, for Lady 
Clendenning was puzzled as to the next move 
she should make with regard to her cousin and 
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friend; and Lady Flora saw with alarm that the 
coronet and fine acres of Dunraven Castle were 
slipping away from her; and the possessor of 
that title was watching with painful anxiety the 
game which he thought was being played by 
Edith; whilst she sat with smiles on her face, 
and gay repartees on her lips, and she felt sick 
at heart, to think that the future wife of Arthur 
Delange, must be taken from the titled beauties 
of England. As for the rest of the company, 
most of them were playing at cross purposes too. 
Some of the gentlemen of the shooting party 
would fain have staid at home and had a quiet 
game of billiards, with a lady who perhaps was 
to be driven out by an exulting rival; there was 
a lady or two of the riding party, perhaps, who 
would gladly have given up the exhilirating can- 
ter of the saddle horse for a seat in the landeau, 
or pheton of an heir expectant; and there was a 
superannuated old lord or so, who was inwardly 
anathematizing the man who had drawn them 
into a party for the Abbey, as the damp grass 
did not agree with them. 

“Miss Rivers, will you honor us by taking a 
seat in my barouche with Lady Clendenning?” 
asked the old Marquis of Hampton. 

Edith assented, and Lady Clendenning cast a 
triumphant glance at Dunraven. A look of con- 
tempt passed over the young earl’s face, as he 
arose from the table and sauntered to the break- 
fast-room window. Presently he turned and said, 
“Lady Flora, what do you say to a saddle horse 
instead of the carriage to the Abbey, it’s a fine 
day?” 

Her ladyship gladly availed herself on an in- 
vitation, which now came so seldom, and thus the 
party was made up. 

‘‘Really,” said Lady Flora to her companion, 
as they were cantering down one of the broad 
gravel roads of the Park, slightly behind the rest 
of the party, ‘the manceuvring with which that 
Miss Rivers endeavors to secure the old dotard, 
the Marquis of Hampton, is disgusting.” 

“T do not see that Miss Rivers is manceuvring, 
and even if she was, it would be no more dis- 
gusting than that of any other lady,” was the 
reply. 

Lady Flora was silent for a moment, for the 
earl’s unintended sarcasm went home. 

“Except,” replied her ladyship, after a short 
time, ‘that he is an imbecile, dissipated old man, 
whom no one else would marry but herself, and 
there can be no attraction to her but his title.” 

«I do not think England so destitute of ambi- 
tious women, that he could not find a wife in his 
own circle if he wanted one,” said her com- 
panion; but his brow became more moody as he 
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rode along, and Lady Flora, upon whom a new 
hope had dawned, when invited by him to ride, 
again began to despair of ever being the Countess 
of Dunraven. 

The visit to the ruined Abbey passed as such 
visits usually do. The same amount of cham- 
pagne, sandwiches and pate had been consumed, 
as is customary, and the party had returned to 
Beechwood Park, some with more heart-burnings 
than when they set out, and some with life look- 
ing all coleur de rose. 

Lady Clendenning hurried through her toilet, 
and descended to the drawing-room before the 
party had assembled for dinner, and, as she ex- 
pected, found her cousin already there. She took 
his arm, and commenced carelessly promenading 
up and down, and, at last, as if accidentally, but 
in reality so as not to be overheard, she drew 
him to a window, where they were shielded from 
observation by the heavy curtains. 

“Indeed,” said her ladyship, in continuation 
of their conversation, ‘it was a terribly stupid 
ride to me. The marquis was so devoted to 
Edith, that I felt myself quite de trop, and she 
was so fluttered, that I believe she really forgot 
I was in existence. I was glad enough to make 
my escape, when we reached the Abbey; and 
as his lordship offered her his arm when they 
alighted, and walked away with her in another 
direction, I have no doubt it was to make her an 
offer of his hand, and the place where his heart 
ought to be.” 

Her cousin bit his under lip but said nothing. 

‘Of course she would accept him. She could 
not fail being dazzled by such a brilliant rank as 
his,” continued Lady Clendenning. 

“If she should think of marrying him fora 
moment, I should consider her irretrievably de- 
graded. He is an old dissipated rowe, that a 
Circassian slave would not sell herself to, though 
there are plenty of English women who would,” 
said the earl, impetuously. 

Lady Clendenning stood in consternation. She 
had ‘‘reckoned without her host” entirely. The 
old Marquis of Hampton, who had stopped at 
Beechwood Park, for a few days on his way toa 
friend’s, she had persuaded to remain, in order 
that with his title she might arouse her cousin’s 
jealousy, and she had been tossing Edith about 
like a shuttle-cock between them; and ‘‘here 
was Dunraven on his high horse tilting at the 
windmills,” as she secretly denominated it, whilst 
from the bottom of her heart she did not believe 
Edith Rivers had ever given the Marquis of 
Hampton a thought. She had intended to out 
manceuvre Lady Flora Millwood, and now she 
had out manceuvred herself. In her perplexity 
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she stood clasping and unclasping the bracelets 
on her arm, inwardly determining to use more 
skilful generalship in future. 


if possible, undo all the mischief she had already 
done by her manceuvring, and it was only by 
@ grand coup d’etat this could be effected, she 


Edith Rivers entered the drawing-room of } alighted at the great hall door in the highest 


Beechwood Park, that day just before dinner 
was announced, more radiantly beautiful than 
ever. The plainness of her pure white dress, 
was only relieved by the bows of broad, rich 
plaid ribbon which ornamented it; whilst her 
abundance of glossy brown hair was confined at 
the back with a net-work of gold, which allowed 
a soft, long ringlet to escape here and there on 
her neck, or about her ears. There was a flush 
on her face which Arthur construed into one of 
triumph, and her bearing was, if possible, more 
queenly than before. ‘‘She’ll wear her title 
well,” thought the young man; ‘‘and her higher 
rank, as marchioness, will certainly give her pre- 
cedence of my Countess of Dunraven.” 

The party were about separating for the night, 
when the earl went up to Edith, and holding out 
his hand, said, ‘I must bid you adieu, as I shall 
not see you in the morning. I am unexpectedly 
obliged to go to Dunraven Castle; but remember 
that I have a promise of a visit from you and 
your father with the Clendennings. Emily says 
that perhaps they will be with me next week. 
Our party will not be a large one, but the quality 
will, perhaps, make up for the quantity. The 

Jarquis of Hampton has promised to honor me.” 

Edith looked up, and imagined there was a half 
bitter tone in what Dunraven had been saying, 
but her thoughts were too much pre-occupied to 
let it dwell long on her mind. 


Vs 


Lavy CLENDENNING’s carriage was winding 
slowly up the long oak avenue to Dunraven 
Castle, and her ladyship had been silent for 
quite half an hour. Edith Rivers looked up 
from a reverie, herself, and asked her if she 
had taken the vow of La Trappe. 

‘*No,” said Lady Clendenning. ‘But, Edith, 
are you going to marry the Marquis of Hamp- 
ton?” 

‘Of course not,” was the decided answer. 

Lady Clendenning’s face here brightened con- 
siderably, when she again asked, 

‘*But he proposed, didn’t he?” 

“Yes,” was the quiet reply. 

Her ladyship’s clouded brow now became per- 
fectly radiant. Ever since her conversation with 
her cousin, on the day of the visit to the Abbey, 
she had been waiting for some intimation from 
Edith of the marquis’ proposal, but her delicacy 
had forbidden her asking the question directly. 
But now she was becoming desperate. She must, 


spirits. 

“Mr. Rivers and Robert will be along in time 
for dinner,” said she, to her cousin, on entering 
the drawing-room after changing her dress; ‘but 
who’s your party, Arthur, except those I seg 
here?” 

Lady Flora and her sister, with some dozen 
others, were named; ‘‘but the Marquis of Hamp- 
ton has not yet arrived. I am sorry on Miss 
Rivers’ account,” said the earl. 

“It’s on Miss Rivers’ account that he’s not 
here, I suspect,” replied Lady Clendenning, 
“Edith has refused him,” and, giving a sly 
glance at Arthur, she arose and crossed the 
room. 

To Lady Flora’s infinite disgust, the Earl of 
Dunraven passed by the titled dames of the 
party, and handed Edith Rivers out to dinner; 
and she watched with jealous eyes the magnifi- 
cent hot-house bouquets, which were sent to her 
dressing-room every day. Arthur resumed his 
place now by Edith’s side as familiarly as he 
had done in the days of gunning memory, was 
always by to hand her to the saddle, turn over 
the leaves of the music-book, or pick up her 
crochet-needle; but in spite of all Lady Clen- 
denning’s manceuvring he never was with her 
alone. 

The riding, driving, boating and fishing parties 
for the day had been made up. It was too plea- 
sant for apy one to remain in the house; but Mr. 
Rivers had received letters from America, which 
he wished his daughter to answer immediately, 
as he was going with Lord Clendenning to look 
at a model farm in the neighborhood. Edith 
with inward regret gave up the delightful gallop 
through the park, which she was to have had 
‘ with the earl and some others, and slowly betook 
herself to the library. She looked out sadly at 
the bright sunshine, and tried not to hear the 
grating of carriage wheels on the gravel, nor the 
pawing of horses’ hoofs, and the gay voices of 
the equestrians. 

Lady Flora Millwood was handed to her saddle, 
and the party all mounted except Dunraven, who 
turning to the groom that held his horse, told 
him to lead it away, and asked to be excused, as 
‘ he had some business to attend to that morning. 

Edith had been unable to resist the temptation 
of going to the window, to see the gay cavalcade 
wind down the hill, and was vainly endeavoring 
‘ to recognize one figure by the side of Lady Flora, 
' when the library door opened. Supposing it to 
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wy : 
be a servant, she did not turn till she heard a 
step close to her, and some one say, 

“Are your letters finished already, Miss 
Rivers?” 

“No, but the day was 60 fine, and the scenery 
here is so beautiful, that I could not stay from 
the window. I think I shall draw my table up 
and write here. But I thought you were of the 
riding-party.” 

“No,” answered the earl, “‘I am very proud 
of my place, and wanted to take you to the spot 
we proposed visiting this morning, so I thought 
I would defer it till you could be along.” 

There was something in his manner that em- 
barrassed Edith, and she nervously replied, ‘‘ you 
have @ beautiful place, I never saw a finer one.” 

“Will you be its mistress, Edith?” was the 
query, in a low voice, and Arthur took her hand, 
which, as it was not withdrawn, he had the assur- 
ance to pass around her waist; and somehow, at 
the end of two hours, when the party returned 
for luncheon, Edith’s letters had not been com- 
menced, and Dunraven had attended to no busi- 
ness, except that which did not require the 
assistance of his steward. 

Lady Clendenning was in raptures, taking care 





to inform Lady Flora Millwood, the next day, as 
she was following Edith to the carriage, on their 
return to Beechwood Park, that Lord Clenden- 
ning and herself should not spend their Christ- 
mas as usual at Hollywell, for it was a favorite 
of Arthur’s, and she had promised it to him and 
Edith to pass their honeymoon at. 

“‘T am go glad she refused that old Marquis of 
Hampton,” said she, giving a delighted glance at 
Lady Flora’s disappointed face. 

Her ladyship’s busy brain is manceuvring still 
to find something unique as a court dress for 
Edith, when she shall be presented to her most 
gracious majesty as Countess of Dunraven, which 
shall surpass that of the ci-devant Lady Flora 
Millwood, who at the same drawing-room will 
appear as the Marchioness of Hampton. 

‘‘No matter if she does step out before you to 
dinner in consequence of her rank,” says Lady 
Clendenning, ‘‘every leaf on the estate is mort- 
gaged; and as to that court dress, my dear, you 
shall surpass her as far as Cinderella did her 
sisters after being arrayed by the fairy.” 

“‘Take care, Edith,” says the earl, laughingly, 
“or Emily will ruin your dress, as she nearly did 
your happiness—by manceuvring.” 
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. Txroven Pennsylvahia’s wild-wood glades 
There went a gathering cry, 
As if red Areouski’s* call 
Had doomed their brave to die; 
Each dark-brow’d warrior grasped his bow 
And quiver stored with death— 
With hurrying footsteps forth they came 
Dread as the simoom’s breath; 
They gathered thick along the shore 
Those war-like men, and strong, 
And dark-haired women clasp’d their babes 
Amid that warrior throng; 
There was no gun-flash thro’ the gloom, 
No hollow beat of drum— 
Then from their ancient forest homes 
Why do these chieftains come? 
And whose that form beneath yon elm? 
He bears no badge of power, 
Yet ’mid these savage men he stands, 
As stands a stately tower! 
No knightly helmet veils his brow, 





* Indian god of way. 





No cuirass guards bis heart— 

He asks no service of his sword, 
No shield from spear or dart; 

His weapon is the sword of Peace, 
His shield the God of Love! 

He asks not armies at his will, 
His strength is from above! 

And now he seals the bloodless scroll 
With love and mercy fair— 

The sword he sends to reap the corn, 
The spear to form the chair! 

That bond how sure—tho’ often proved 
*Mid havoc, blood, and flame, 

Penn’s gentle race uninjured stood, 
The Indians love his name! 

Was not this true and holy faith 
That warmed his noble heart, 

To face the wild waves of the sea, 
The savage Indian’s dart? 

How sweet the laurel-wreath of fame, 
That blooms unwashed in tears, 

On Fame’s too darkly crimsoned scroll 
What name so pure appears! 





MY FIRST LOVE. 
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“Ah, me! for aught that ever I could read, 
Could ever hear by tales or history, 
The course of true love never did run smooth?” 


From amid the chaos of my youthful days 
arises the image of my first love! But stop— 
this is not the proper way of expressing it; even 
words, like dress, should be suited to the person 
for whom they are intended, and such a manner 
of introducing the subject would rather call up 
the idea of some majestic water-spirit, a thing 
half fearful, half divine—or some poet face that 
was ‘‘all my fancy painted it”—instead of the 
awkward, ill-contrived figure of a genuine Yankee 
boy, whose limbs seemed to have been thrown 
together at random, and who, beyond a certain 
good-natured expression, had certainly nothing 
in his countenance to recommend it. 

I should rather say straddles the image of my 
first love—for to that species of locomotion was 
John Bancombe particularly inclined. He was 
one of that sort who, among men and boys, with 
a blackboard, geometrical puzzles, or sufficient 
provocation for a regular battle, are men; but in 
the drawing-room, under the stiffening discipline 
of their ‘‘Sunday best,” and an idea that some- 
thing rather soft and accommodating is expected 
of them, are perfect fools. 

John was extremely bashful, and had a great 
trick of blushing, which, I think, first led me to 
notice him. He was about six feet high, although 
not more than seventeen, with light hair, and the 
sort of face which is usually termed ‘‘ sheepish.” 
Now-a-days, whenever I call to mind John Ban- 
combe and all the love that I wasted upon him— 
which, had it lasted, he would have been entirely 
unable‘ to appreciate—I am disposed to laugh 
and ask myself what, in the name of common 
sense, ever bewitched me. 

And yet, when I came to think of it, it does 
not appear so very surprising. His was pre- 
cisely the character to take with an imaginative 
person. Brought up by thrifty parents, who un- 
derstood well the art of making a little go a great 
way, he had acquired the habit of being close 
and prudent in everything; and as he wasted 
very few words, I was puzzled to know what he 
really was. There was a blank to be filled up; 
and John Bancombe stood before me noble, in- 
tellectual, and possessed of every talent and 





virtue. That he would make a brilliant figure 
in the annals of his country I was firmly per- 
suaded; when I read the speeches of Clay, Cal- 
houn, and Webster, I thought to myself, “you 
repose now in fancied security, but wait a few 
years;” and I looked forward to the time when, 
led by John Bancombe, I should proudly assume 
the seat of Mrs. President. 

He is now a country schoolmaster, and “boards 
around!” 

I could not say much for John’s appearance, 
to be sure; but then who wanted a handsome 
man to be always looking at himself instead of 
me? His name, too, might have been better 
selected; but as he had a brother Peleg, anda 
sister Consternation, he had certainly fared the 
best. His father boasted of having called the 
children whatever happened to come handy; 
though I always thought that he must have 
taken considerable pains to fish up the cognomen 
of his two eldest born—‘“‘ Christian names” they 
cannot be termed. 

My admiration for John did not include all the 
members of his family; but as Peleg was married 
to a ‘‘nice, steady young woman,” and Conster- 
nation had a “likely young man” who came to 
see her every Sunday night, I thought that they 
would not give us much trouble. 

The business of the farm afforded John suffi- 
cient employment during the summer season; 
for as the acquirement of knowledge was con- 
sidered by his thrifty parents in the light of 
knitting—a something to be taken up at odd 
times, when there was nothing else to do—it was 
not until ‘killing-time” was well over, and the 
winter hay stored in the barns, that Mrs. Ban- 
combe and Consternation took seriously in hand 
the business of looking over John’s wardrobe 
preparatory to his winter start. 

He lodged with a respectable widow, a relation 
of his father’s, who had an invalid daughter by 
no means prepossessing in appearance, or agree- 
able in manner—and yet what a sweet creature 
Susannah Furwood was considered by us girls! 
How many kind inquiries about her health were 
instituted! how many delicacies carried in person! 
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Which deeds of mercy were sometimes rewarded 
by a glimpse of John Bancombe, as he bashfully 
made his escape through a back window—his 
retreat being effected with more of haste than 
graceful ease. 

There was a report that John’s board was 
taken out in potatoes and other ‘‘sass,” and 
such would seem to be the case; for regularly 
every Friday evening, if there was snow on the 
ground, an old sleigh made its appearance, 
which, after being unloaded of sundry baskets 
and parcels, would stop a while to rest, and then 
drag off John to the bosom of his family. That 
old painted sleigh! with its wreath of faded roses 
on a yellow ground, of which I knew from long 
study, the position of every leaf and flower—no 
triumphal car could have appeared half so beau- 
tifal in my eyes. 

Even the square figure of Mr. Bancombe, 
senior, With his fur cap and woollen comforter, 
derived some lustre from the glory with which 
John overshadowed every object around him. 
And then when the sleigh was really out of 
sight, and nothing remained to me but the tracks 
it had made in the snow, how suddenly it grew 
dark and cheerless! Even the closing of the 
window’s shutters, usually a performance of deep 
interest, because it was executed by John, failed 


to arouse me; and the remembrance of Susan-, 


nah’s rheumatism faded from my mind, until 
the return of Monday morning brought the old 
sleigh and its precious contents back to Mrs. 
Furwood’s. 

John was always wonderfully cool and com- 
posed, (except when he jumped out of windows 
to get away from me) and this circumstance 
materially enhanced his attractions in my eyes. 
And yet the love was not all on my side either— 
at least, I supposed that it was not; John often 
went to the post-office for my letters, and made 
the entire circuit of the village two or three 
times before he could summon sufficient courage 
to knock at the door. He sometimes sent me 
flowers, with an express intimation to the mes- 
senger not to tell where they came from; and he 
has been known to accompany me home, when, 
harassed by anxious fears respecting Miss Susan- 
nah, I have spent the evening at Mrs. Furwood’s! 

One evening, at one of our winter parties, at 
which social gatherings our plays were of rather 
& romping nature, my hair became loosened, and 
floated around me; when, before I could gather 
it up, John, prompted by the others, seized a pair 
of scissors, and quietly placed a lock beneath the 
folds of his waistcoat. I had received repeated re- 
quests from him before, through obliging friends, 
for even a single hair—but I refused, only from 
Vou. XXIV.—15 
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the fear of spoiling my head covering. I was 
quite provoked at him now; and half frightened 
at what he had done, John evidently avoided me. 

I went home, and consoled myself with the 
idea that it would be cherished next his heart, 
as an invaluable keepsake; but the goose, not 
satisfied with what he had done, must endeavor 
to mend matters by making them worse. The 
next day I received a note from John containing 
my lock of hair, with an apology for having de- 
prived me of it, and a hope that ‘‘as he had now 
returned it, I would not feel offended with him.” 
The idiot! as though I had nothing to do but to 
tie it on, and let it grow again! No one but he 
would ever have done such a thing. I had lost 
my hair for nothing; so I threw that and the 
letter into the fire, and cried for very vexation. 

But I have not yet told by what twistings and 
turnings of fortune my path happened to cross 
that of John Bancombe. It had long been decided 
in the family circle to send me to boarding-school 
for a year or two; and as Miss Crawlington’s 
establishment at Little Rest had been highly 
spoken of, I was despatched thither. There, 
however, I should have been allowed no oppor- 
tunity for falling in love; and weary and rest- 
less under such rigid discipline, I began to look 
about me for some means of improving my cir- 
cumstances. 

Not far from the seminary there was a very 
long, low house, which had originally been an 
hotel; but the present owner, having come from 
‘out East,” preferred farming to inn-keeping. 
They did not, however, refuse a boarder now and 
then; and having heard glowing accounts from 
those who had sojourned with the Briggs’, I at 
length overcame the scruples of my indulgent 
mother, and behold me and my trunk trans- 
planted to a more congenial soil. 

Mrs. Briggs, to describe her properly, was the 
the sweetest woman that ever lived. No one 
could do anything to offend her; she was always 
ready to listen to everything, to be interested in 
everything, and to do everything that a person 
wished. She exercised the most motherly care 
over her boarders; spoiling them for cold weather 
by heating their beds with warming-pans—allow- 
ing them to retire and get up when they chose— 
and laying siege to their hearts with such a bat- 
tery of buckwheat cakes, sausages, doughnuts, 
and apple-dumplings, that they were vanquished 
at once. 

I can distinctly see the snug little room, with 
its curtained bed and clumsy, old-fashioned 
chairs, in which I have passed so many nights; 
the immensely long, low parlor, with its roaring 
fire of hickory logs, where they all gathered of 
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an evening; while Mrs. Briggs sat in the corner of John Bancombe, when I made the discovery 
with her knitting, smiling from time to time in ; that that treacherous mortal had withdrawn his 
the faces of all the others, and the wind drearily ; affections from me, and transferred the entire 
whistled around the old house. Montague Briggs, stock to Sarah Hilton. 
the only son, was generally absent on a courting { At first, I could scarcely believe the evidence 
expedition, which had already occupied his even- } of my own senses. I saw the half-blown rose 
ings for five years and a half; for not being par- which I fondly imagined had been procured for 
ticularly active about the farm, he usually spent ; me, placed amid the dark locks of my rival—] 
his time in yawning, and perhaps feared that if | heard him call upon her in accents of entreaty 
he brought matters to a crisis by getting mar- to ‘‘take him out of the well,” a duty which had 
ried at once, he might find the time hang heavily ; always devolved upon me—I saw them seated 
on his hands for want of a visiting-place. ‘side by side as man and wife in “Oats, peas, 
The Briggs’ tenement being just opposite Mrs. { beans, and barley grows”—and the whole dark 
Furwood’s, I had an excellent opportunity of ‘ truth suddenly overshadowed me. 
weeny “ye ye —_ — typ “se “There, where I had garnered up my heart, 
in-comings. I could distinguish him in an in-{ Whore either I must live, or bear no life; 
stant among a crowd; ¢hen I thought with the; The fountain from the which my current runs, 
quick eye of love—now I think from a way he Or else dries up—to be discarded thence!” 
had of throwing his limbs about, and using them I was more shocked, however, at this proof of 
as though they were the stolen property of an- { bad taste, than grieved by the withdrawal of his 
other. ‘ affections; and, accepting the proffered hand of 
Perhaps the interest which I felt in John was : a noisy, Hercules-like boy, whom I had always 
kept up by the fact of my having a rival in his ‘ , laughed at, I entered the circles and became the 
affections, whom I sometimes dreaded and some- } ; merriest of the merry. The constant attentions 
times despised. Sarah Hilton was a fair speci- | ‘of Ichobad Blowerscrew restored me to some- 
men of country beauty; she was clumsily made, ‘ thing like complacency; and in my utter despair 
with bold, black eyes, a large mouth, filled with : I flirted with him most desperately. 
white teeth, and an excess of color in her plump; I looked my trial steadily in the face until 
cheeks. Then she was always laughing—not at ‘it disappeared; and then, with an enlightened 
all troubled with diffidence—and very partial to | vision, I turned and beheld John Bancombe. 
the society of gentlemen. She was just the one ‘Imagine a beggar who had been dressed, for 
to suit such a character as John Bancombe, and , Some occasion, in the habiliments of a prince, 
had I possessed too atoms of sense I might have ! ; Stripped of his bright apparel, and reduced to 
seen it. But their manner, I thought, partook | his former rags; not the fairy’s wand in the 
too much of the brother and sister order; he was } , days of Cinderella could have effected a more 
more respectful to me—more frank and cordial ' : powerful change than did my altered views. 
with her. He appeared to me a very ordinary boy—or 
What wonderful scheme floated through my : rather, a very extraordinarily awkward one; in 
brain during my mesmerism by the blind god! : short, I no longer loved John Bancombe. Before 
Things that had hitherto possessed no interest : ; long, ‘*we met, ’twas in a crowd;” and after 
suddenly assumed a most attractive appearance; | ‘ several admiring looks—for I wore a new and 
and I began to feel an intense affection for house- ‘ very becoming bonnet—he approached me with 
keeping in all its branches. Conscious of my ; the evident intention of seating himself; but I 
deficiencies in that important science, I applied { made a lofty bow, expressive of utter indifference 
myself seriously to overcome this difficulty; and ; —and then, as he walked away discomfited, I sat 
I had just learnt from Mrs. Briggs the intricacies ‘ and admired my own dignity and self-command. 
of bread-making, in order to be every way worthy ; Thus ends my first love. 





SONG. 





BY WALTER WELDON. 





Bricut eyes around us beam to-night— 5 A smile may sit on a burning brow, 
But the heart may be sad, tho’ the brow be bright; ; And may mask but a troubled heart, I trow; 
But there’s many a one who would wish with me, ? And though many are merrier far than we, 


That we all were as blithe as we seem to be. 2 Would our hearts were as bright as they seem to be ! 
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COUSIN CLARISSA. 
A SEQUEL TO “THE WHITE HOUSE UNDER THE ELMS.” 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “susY¥Y L——’S DIARY.” 





CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 181. 


CHAPTER IV. The 15th. 

Monday, the 6th. To-day, we have all been to Amesbury, to 

I wonper when Alexander will speak to me. { Grandpapa’s Jackson’s, and had our tea at Capt. 
He came down this morning while we were} Alexander’s. Ned Singleton and Miss Morse 
taking our places at table. He was putting on} went with us and Uncle Hurlbut’s family, in- 
his hat in the hall to go out; for he disregards } cluding Amy, her husband and her baby. We, 
our breakfasts. He is inclined to lie a bed, or ; that is, our family went in one carriage; mamma 
sit in his chamber, or saunter about, according { and Aunt Ruth on the back seat; papa, Alexan- 
as his mood is, until nine or ten o’clock. Then {der and I on the front. I crowded Alexander. 
he is ready to swallow a few mouthfuls. Papa; At first I did not. At first, it seemed that he 





don’t mind this; he gives him his medicines, 
without one word of advice or information; this 





would not allow himself to be touched by me; 
and so I snuggled close to papa, with the meek 





is all. Aunt Ruth watches how he goes on, in- ; feeling as if Alexander were a mighty Bramin, 
forms, reprimands and begs. If he gets well, 1; and I a poor little Paria. But, as we rode along, 
shall think it is Aunt Ruth’s work, more than ; I saw that nothing else cared for him; neither 
papa’s. She called him back this morning. ‘the birds, nor the breezes, nor the flying clouds 

“ Alexander——” i dust. A bobolink that swayed and tossed its 

‘What say, ma’am?” wings on a tall clover-head, sung in a way that 

“T say, in the first place, good morning.” Her mocked his stiff bearing, ‘‘ fing-a-ling, ling, ling,” 
tones were brim-full of cordiality. {and then on, on, in a sweeping melody. Little 

“Good morning,” he replied, looking back with { the bobolink cared for him, or for any stiffness, 
a smile, a faint one, as if his lips were parched. é whatever. The breezes, content a while with 

“A fine morning! isn’t it?’ pursued aunt. {snapping our ribands and sweeping our shawls 

“Fine.” He was standing in the door. ‘ aside, suddenly turned upon Alexander. It was 

“But don’t go out without your breakfast. ‘ the only thing they could do in his quarter, 
Here is the mail on the table. I will go and } wheedling his wide-brimmed hat off to join them 
toast this slice of good bread for you.” ; in their gambols. They did it, and I was glad. 

“No!” ¢ Aunt Ruth and mamma were sorry. 

Yes!” And the ‘‘yes” had it. Aunt went ; *sT am glad of it,” said I, when he came back 
with strong steps to toast the bread; and when : holding his hat on—for the breezes were not 
she came back with it, Alexander was in his {done with him yet. It was the first time I had 
place at the table, reading. ‘ directly spoken to him, since our little quarrel. 

I was down a little while ago. Alexander was; ‘‘H’m! I dare say!” throwing his head away, 
on the sofa, still reading foreign news to mamma : ostensibly to see to his coat-skirts, really to hide 
and Aunt Ruth, who sat in their low chairs and ‘a smile, a legitimate, beaming smile. I saw it; 
sewed. Mamma and Aunt Ruth were glad to ; 1 saw the smile; and thought that never before 
see me; they invited me to stay; but I saw that ; was one like it seen on his face; not even when 
Alexander waited every moment for me to be {he was a child; for they say that he was not 
gone, that he might go on again with his reading. } genial even as a little child. 

‘Ah, you are a hard man!” thought I, looking He turned back so as to speak to Aunt Ruth. 
at his pale, handsome face. ‘Very likely you ;I did not exactly understand what he said; but 
are to ask me to be your wife! to take me away { it was some classical thing, I know. And I know 
with you before Gustavus Spencer comes!” Tears ; moreover that he let the full light of his smile 
came into my eyes; and to hide them, I turned ; beam on her. I know it, from the radiant cha- 
to come away, telling them, as my reason for not } racter of her smile that answered his. 

Staying, that I had writing to do. *T’ll crowd him,” thought I. ‘I'll not strain 
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every muscle in this way to sit close to papa. I 
will slip along, hair’s-breadth by hair’s-breadth, 
until I am positively crowding him.” 

Good! he moved a little. Then he moved a 
little farther, looking across to see what new need 
there was that he should be jammed and tipped 
off aside his perpendicular. A little farther— 
and I stretched my neck to look after familiar 
places in the landscape; I was so busy looking, 
and talking to papa, mamma and Aunt Ruth! I 
was so busy, that I moved nearer and nearer, 
crowded him more and more. 

“T’d like to know,” he began, looking down 
on the little room that was left to him. 

I did not mind him. I talked with papa about 
the man and boy that hoed potatoes, just over 
the wall. I crowded though, with a steady 
force. 

‘What do you mean, Miss Clarissa?” said he, 
now looking me steadily in the face. ‘What 
are you doing this for?” showing me what I had 
done; how I had pushed him to the extremity of 
the seat. ‘‘What are you doing it for?” 

‘’Cause,” in a dogmatic way, as if that were 
sufficient reason. 

**Cause!” laughing in an explorive manner. 
“Did you ever see such a mischievous thing, 
Mrs. Jackson? did ever you, Aunt Ruth?” By- 
the-bye, it is curious that he always says, ‘* Aunt 
Ruth.” She is only four years his senior, and is 
fresher, more vigorous than he. But she has a 
way of taking care of him, as if she were his 
aunt or his mother. 

“Ah, you shan’t crowd him in that way!” said 
mamma, quite shocked at my impoliteness, and 
taking hold of my arm to draw me back where I 
ought to be. 

Aunt Ruth knew well enough what I meant, 
what 1 felt. She laughed with downright hearti- 
ness. SodidI. So did we all, papa inclusive— 
as soon as papa could find out at what we were 
making merry. 

Alexander and I quarreled whenever we came 
near each other, for the rest of the day; I laugh- 
ing in an open, honest manner; he trying to hide 
it with grimaces, with looking at other people, 
with his ‘“‘h’ms!” and other rebuffs. When we 
were at his father’s, and when his father and his 
mother led us round to see their garden and their 
‘chenery,” as the old gentleman called it, where 


were all sorts of hens, with all sorts of Chinese 
and Polish names, Alexander took Aunt Ruth 
this way, and that way, and the other way, to 
see every bush and every chicken. He was still 
enough; but Aunt Ruth caught the chickens in 
the thick grass, and made pets of them. She 
caught them so easily! while I went running in 





03 PIII 
all directions, still the soft little rascals evadeq 
my hand. 

For the rest, we went half way up “ Pow Hill,” 
to look away upon a landscape, one of the most 
beautiful in our land; to see how the silvery Poy. 
wow threads the green meadow in a graceful, 
meandering course, as if it knew all the beauties 
that abound, and were dallying with them; how 
the church-towers and noble dwellings, the proud 
elms and limes of the grand old town. Newbury- 
port do meet and mingle in the distant view; and 
how the glimmering sea stretches beyond. 

We passed by the white cottage of the poet, 
Whittier. It is in the midst of the village, in the 
corner of two streets. But it stands back a little, 
with a yard. The turf was soft and green around 
it; flowering shrubs hugged it close; catalpas, 
and, I believe, other large trees, overshadowed 
and half hid it; so that it seemed a holy, a meet 
place of rest for him whose 


“life hath been 
A weary work of tongue and pen, 
A long, harsh strife with strong-willed men;” 


and who falters now, as if soon he must be done 
working. God be with him through the rest of 
his days, and bless him! 





CHAPTER V. 
July, the 14th. 

Covstn Davy Hurusvt, who reads law at East 
Swamscott, has been here to-day. I let him 
know that I found Gustavus Spencer’s letter in 
his Latin dictionary, that I read it, and that now 
I despise it and its author. He laughed as if my 
words were nothing; but he willsee. I think he 
left the letter there purposely for me to see it; 
although, as Gustavus’ friend, I do not know why 
he should. He says Gustavus has written that 
he will come before the middle of August. Oh, 
dear me! 

I know what I will do! I will go down and 
be as civil as I can to Alexander. I hear him 
reading aloud to mamma and Aunt Ruth. He 
reads a great deal aloud to them of late. He is 
almost always in the sitting-room with them, 
when they are there. He took them out to ride, 
this morning, while papa was on his round, and 
I at Uncle Hurlbut’s. He gains every way. 
Strength, flesh and color come. But he is no 
more than half pleased with congratulations; he 
says the flesh and strength will go, when he 
shuts himself up to his business again, faster 
than they come now. This makes Aunt Ruth 
and all the rest look sober—all but me. I con- 
fess I can’t care much for him, he cares so little 
for me. It is bis old iron-built father’s whim, 
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not to buy farms for any of his boys, or to fill } 
store-houses for them, or do anything for them, 
while he lives, but give them educations and then 
turn them adrift. The rest is to be done in his 
last will and testament. One ought certainly to 
have some pity for-the sick son of such a father. 
I believe I have a little for Alexander now. I will ; 
go, while it lasts, and be gracious to him. Per- 
haps he will then be gracious tome. ‘ A thing,” 
he calls me oftenest, with the term variously 
qualified, but always with some disparaging epi- 
thet. I wish he could see, as everybody else 
does, that I have my good points. Perhaps he 
will this time. 
Later. 

He was reading aloud to himself some strong 
editorials). Mamma and Aunt Ruth were in the 
kitchen, with their heads together over the jelly 
Catharine had been making. Now, I can never 
say exactly the right thing to Alexander, when 
Ido my best. And it is because I am ordinarily 
made fearful and self-conscious by knowing his 
want of friendliness toward me. To-day, I was 
more timid than usual; and, of course, deported 
myself more foolishly than usual. -Until I was 
well vexed; and then I think I was more sen- 
sible. I think he liked me better then. But I 
see that it is all over between us. He would 
offer himseif to a chair as soon as to me; while 
I would as lief have a regular Bluebeard for my 
husband. With Aunt Ruth he is so different! 
And well may be; for she has some dignity and 
self-possession. She came in while we were 
stumbling and tripping each other to-day. She 
smiled quietly, spoke quietly; and he the same. 
I thought that it was as if, uniting them, were 
silken threads on which the mutual words and 
even thoughts went back and forth; while be- 
tween him and me all manner of abstractions 
and roughness lay. 

Well, my mamma loves me, at any rate; and 
Aunt Ruth, the Aunt Ruth he thinks so excellent. 
She loves me better than she does him; for she 
lectures him; and me she never does. 

Wednesday, 27th. 

We are to give a very large party to-morrow, 
in consideration of—of Amy’s baby, in fact. 
Everybody wants a chance to see and get hold 
of Amy’s baby. And then we, his relatives, 
have a little pride to be gratified in showing 
him; for he is a superb fellow. 

The 29th. Morning. 

Baby behaved like a little prince. He had 
more dignity than any other of the company; 
for they passed him from hand to hand, tossed 
him, took him out into yard and garden, gab- 





bered to him incessantly in unknown tongues, 





and kissed him, as if they would take pieces out 
of his cheeks. He cooed a little, smiled a little; 
did not once cry, or go beside himself, in any 
way. 

Cousin Davy rode over, and was here at sup- 
per. He followed me when I went to the office 
to bring a book for papa and Dr. Holmes. He 
shut the door after him, and came close to me. 

“*T’ve seen Bigelow to-day.” 

‘‘Has he come?” starting; for Bigelow was of 
Gustavus’ party in California. 

“Yes, he’s come. He says there was a great 
smash-up there the day before he left.” 

‘*A smash-up?” 

“Yes. They’ve been speculating, some of 
them, there, with a high hand. Bigelow kept 
clear of it. He has brought home a pretty 
round sum. But Gustavus”—here he paused 
and looked at me; as if he were considering 
whether it was best to go on. 

‘*Well, what about Gustavus?” I asked, look- 
ing in all the wrong places for the book papa 
wanted. 

‘““Why, he has been at Sacramento, you know. 
Well, Bigelow was at San Francisco with every 
thing on board ready to sail, when news came 
down that Spencer, Slidell & Co., together with 
two other companies, had—can’t you find the 
book, cousin?” 

“Had what?—yes; I shall find it shortly.” 

“That they were, in fact, going to ruin; were, 
in fact, gone to ruin. Bigelow wanted to stay to 
see what could be done. His brother was going 
immediately to see. If anything can be done for 
Gustavus, he well do it. But I’m sorry for him.” 

I pitied him for the downfall of his earth-built 
citadel. But I knew that it would be good for 
him; and I trembled with gratefulness. My 
hands trembled; and I suppose my voice did, 
when I said—‘I can’t think where that book 
is. I wish you would help me find it, Davy.” 
For I did not like to have him stand watching 
me. 

“T will.” But he did not. He came closer 
to me, looked me sharply in the face, stopped 
the hand that went here and there along the 
rows of books, and, holding it fast, said, ‘‘Cousin 
Clarissa, are you glad or sorry?” 

“I am glad. Because I think it would spoil 
him to go on with his whole soul set on his 
money.” 

**But your face is troubled.” 

‘Well, I pity Gustavus, he will be so torn and 
upset, for a while. I am thinking too, that he 
may determine to stay and go over the same 
rough ground again.” 

Papa and Dr. Holmes now came in; for they 
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would wait for the book no longer. Papa put 
his hand on it in an instant; it was just where 
he told me I would find it. 

‘* Ah, Clarissa!” said he, looking up between 
his glasses and his eyebrows. ‘‘You never find 
anything. Your mother is worth five hundred 
of you.” 

Finding that they would sit there in the round 
arm-chairs to consult the book, at their leisure, 
Davy and I had nothing left for us, but to join 
the company in the other rooms. 

Aunt Ruth was holding Amy’s baby when we 
came out. Ben Frank and Amy looked on, every 
moment, from their seat on the sofa; while stiff 
Alexander—stiff no longer—had his hand on 
aunt’s chair, and bent a little over her and the 
baby, as if he were her spouse, and baby’s pa. 
He did not notice us when we came; but Ruth 
did. She called us to hear baby say—* gov, 
gov;” which he did, simply upon her smiling 
upon him, and without any of the clamorous 
efforts others had made to induce him to talk. I 


watched Alexander, while he and others watched ° 


Aunt Ruth and baby. I saw that he had an air 
as if he were both proud and content. But I 
have no more to say about him or anybody, this 
night. 
August 3rd. 

There came despatches, telegraphic and other, 
verifying the report brought by Bigelow. Bige- 
low says that Gustavus has speculated in buying 


and selling. That he has guarded himself con- ; 


‘‘No, indeed!” answered Mrs. Crane, who wag 
playing with the three year’s-old Tommy Tracy, 
‘Not in this country, Judith! not by any means, 
I see you, Tommy.” Tommy was at bow-peep 
now, by his mother’s chair. ‘For instance, your 
father was the son of a very, very poor man, who 
had a troop of children to provide for. My 
grandfather, both my grandfathers, were rich, 
So that—Tommy, Tommy, come and see if you 
can find your marble. It is somewhere about 
me and in plain sight. So that, as I was going 
to say, your father began in nothing; now he is 
a wealthy man. Mine began in riches; but he 
> died poor.” She was filled now with tender 
} thoughts of her father. Tommy hunted her 
; skirts and lap for his marble, but she did not 
} know that he was near. 

Judith blushed and looked angry at what she 
} said. She gathered the folds of her parasol, 
’ and said—‘‘I don’t know as anybody ought to 
be twitted for their poor relations.” 

Mrs. Crane looked up surprised. ‘Judith 
Humphreys, you know I could not mean to twit 
you, as you say. You know I do not think 
poverty the least thing against one. On the 
contrary, in my mind, the very thing that most 
recommends your father, is, his having made 
his own way; educated himself, established him- 
self. I don’t know whether he is ashamed of 
the poverty of his good old father. If he is, it 
is the thing that most condemns him.” 

Judith looked as if she were a little ashamed 











scientiously against all manner of over-reaching ' of herself. ‘To be sure—why, to be sure,” she 
and fraudulent proceedings; so that no man can } began, in an apologetic tone; but Mrs. Crane 
say with reference to a single business transac-} talked with the noble and excellent Mrs. Tracy, 


tion of his—‘‘ you wronged me, sir, in this;” but } 


that, going straight-forward, with a clear brain 
and a strong will, everything has prospered in 
his hands. He says that ‘‘he’s a frank, manly 
fellow ;” and that ‘‘everybody off there likes him.” 

I wish some sort of despatch, telegraphic, or 
magnetic, would assure me how he will proceed. 
I want to see him. I have the feeling that he 


thinks of me in his trouble, and would like it } 


very well, if he could sit or walk by my side, 
and spin out all his thoughts and feelings into 
words. 

I met Judith Humphreys at Mr. Tracy’s to- 
day. She has, all along, had blushing, smiling 
questions to put to Cousin Davy, touching his 
friend Gustavus. But, this day, she had lip- 
curlings and head-tossings. 

‘‘ This is the way!” said she, twisting her para- 
sol vigorously. ‘People who begin in nothing, 
if they make ever so much show for a while, 
always end in nothing, at last, mind it when you 
will.” 


and again hid Tommy’s marble. 
The 6th. 

To-day Uncle Hurlbut received a newspaper 
from Gustavus, with the hasty dash of a pencil 
at the commencement of the intended sailing of 
} a certain ship, on a certain day. 

‘‘Wind and weather permitting,” said Uncle 
Hurlbut, who dropped in to tell us about it, ‘he 
will be here early next week.” He had a well- 
; pleased look, as if he were speaking of a son’s 
return. 





The 8th. 


Ah, there cannot be too much done up to Uncle 
Hurlbut’s to make Gustavus’ welcome a glad one. 
‘‘ Poor fellow!” they all call him, or all but uncle, 
and with tears in their eyes. Uncle does not stop 
to pity people who are made poor, if they have 
good use of their hands. He does not like to 
} see it, if people who have good use of their 
j Renta, stop to be pitied. He is curious to see 
; 





how Gustavus will carry himself under his re- 


> verses. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Thursday morning, the 11th. 

Last evening, Uncle Hurlbut came to our 
village, bringing Amy to sit with us while he 
was doing his business. Mamma and Aunt Ruth 
had gone out to see a sick woman; and so Amy 
and I sat in my chamber, as we used to sit, hour 
after hour, before she was married. We found 
it so good being by ourselves, going over the old 
times and the new, that, when uncle came, we 
begged him to go on, and leave us to walk up. 

‘Just as we have done, oh, so many times!” 
said Amy, with her loving eyes on my face. 

We were very thoughtful, very happy on our 
way. I heard it from Amy how no human being 
has such reason to be grateful as she, with such 
a good, such a dear husband, such a blessed little 
baby, and so many good friends. She heard it 
from me that I am thankful, and, most of the 
time, happy; but that I have had many dis- 
turbances in the last three or four years. We 
laughed some over them; and I, at least, let a 
few silent tears drop on the way; for I was a 
little discouraged. In my utter ignorance of 
what was to come—between Gustavus and me, I 
mean—the future looked dark to me. I dreaded 
it. I wished that, some way, I might sleep and 
dream out the rest of my days. 

By-and-bye we were there; and, while I sat 
resting for the walk back, they talked in the 
still way that suited the twilight time, about 
Gustavus’ boyhood. Aunt told us little anec- 
dotes of him, gave us accounts of his pretty, 
loving ways, as if he were her own boy. Uncle 
did not say much. He sat with his chin on his 
hand, and with a look as if his thoughts were 
far away. We knew, when he spoke, of what he 
had been thinking; for he said—‘‘he was always 
a manly, sensible fellow. He had something that 
was reasonable and like a man, about him, even 
when he was a little thing; never exacting any 
thing; hardly ever asking for anything; taking 
what we gave—not as our own boys have always 
done; but often with moist eyes; and, always, 
as if he were grateful, as if he felt it was not his 
of right. Did you ever think of it, mother?” 

“Yes, indeed!” replied aunt, speaking ear- 
nestly, and with tears coming. ‘It was always 
a grief to me. It has been ever since he went 
away; for we can know how eager he really was 
for money, and clothes, and books, and every 
thing, by the way he has worked and saved to get 
them, since he has been gone. I am so sorry he 
has lost it all; because he won’t let us do anything 
for him, as he would if he were our own child.” 

“Ive got some cents in my box. I'll give 
him them, any way,” said good little Johnny. 
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A quick, light step came up to the house. A 
tall, compact shape, with a certain air of digni- 
fied grace, both in attitude and outline, was in 
the door of the room where we sat. We all 
sprang to our feet and gave little thrilling cries 
of joy. One moment the shape halted in the 
door, and the dark eyes ran inquiringly over 
the group; then we heard a gushing voice say— 
‘‘father—mother.” 

Aunt took him in her arms and wept. He too 
wept. I knew how tender and grateful his heart 
was toward those who were welcoming him out 
of the deep places in their hearts, as if they were 
his own parents, as if that were his own home. 
He kissed uncle too; laughing a little, as he did 
it; but with the tears starting afresh. He kissed 
us all. He held us in his arms, looking steadily 
in our faces; he did not say much, though. He 
seemed too much moved. He said, drawing a 
long breath as of relief after a turbulent time— 
‘‘oh, I am glad to be at home once more.” 

I stayed until a late hour, and then Gustavus 
brought me home. 

Oh, the night was so blue, clear and still! I 
am sure there was never before so still and blue 
a night. Gustavus looked up to the familiar 
stars, away to the dark, familiar woods and hills, 
and then home to my face. He seemed not to 
know what to say; how to express the deep plea- 
sure and thankfulness. But he told me that he 
loves me with his whole heart; and that he would 
no longer have stayed so far from me, for all the 
gold in California. 

‘**Good!” thought I. He will be content with 
me, then, if he has no heaps of gold. And he 
will know that I don’t love and accept him, for 
his money. This is good! Iam glad!” 

‘Clarissa loves me a little, don’t she?” asked 
he. He had been watching my face. 

‘*Yes,” 

“Only a little?” gathering my hand close to 
his heart. I did not speak, at once; and he re- 
peated the question. 

‘She loves you forty times more than you 
ever can her; ever!” 

**We will see about that,” laughing and kissing 
my finger-tips. 

Evening. 

Gustavus has been here. He and papa have 
gone out now together, to see some of the people. 

See if this isn’t outrageous bad! Spencer, 
Slidell & Co., lost only one speculation, and this 
comparatively a paltry one. He is richer than 
a Jew. I do not let him touch me, since this 
came out. I pretend that I will have nothing 
to do with him, since it was no rich Jew that I 
accepted; but a poor fellow who had neither 
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money nor home. He laughs heartily, gets my ; other poor people. Our minister has a hard 
hand and keeps it, in spite of me. The rest ‘ time with his large family, and low salary. | 
laugh; even stiff Alexander. They think it | ‘will make his heart cheerful and strong, by 
rather a fine thing that he is so rich. I care ‘ giving him a hundred dollars every year that he 
nothing about it, beyond this; it would have and I live. I will—— 

been discouraging to lose all that for which he! But Gustavus comes without papa. I suppose 
had been striving for se many years. And he ; I may as well let my diary go, after this. I sup. 
can now have an easy, comfortable time; while I ‘ pose my head and my hands will be full of Gus. 
can help Cousin Henry along a little, can do ! | mee, so that there will be no time or chance for 
whatever I wish for Mrs. Cormick and many ‘ writing in a diary. 
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“WHEN YOU AND I WERE BOYS.” 





BY D. HARDY, JR. 








On, do you not remember well our childhood’s 


gleesome hours, 

When all around was beautiful, our life-path filled 
with flow’rs, 

When silver clouds o’erswept the sky and earth-land 
seemed so fair, 

That you and I but little dreamed of life’s fast- 
coming care? 

And do you not remember well our childhood’s 
transient joys, 

And all our dreams of future bliss when you and I 
were boys? 


So lovely then appeared the earth with its o’er- 
arching sky, 

That often-times we almost wished that we might 
never die; 

But seasons now have come and gone and years 
have rolled away, 

For Time in his swift march speeds on with unre- 
lenting sway; 

A change is stamped on all things now, and gone 
are childhood’s joys, 

But o’er those days we love to muse when you and 
I were boys. 


I stately stood upon the shore of old Contoocook’s 
stream, 

Where we once loved in days agone to wander and 
to dream; 

’Tis true the sun in tracks of red went down the 
Western sky, 

The stars as beautiful and bright were gleaming still 
on high, 

As when in boyhood’s days agone, we shared each 
other’s joys, 

But sad and strange had been the change since you 
and I were boys. 


The friends we loved so fondly then, who shared our 
scenes of mirth, 

Who cheered us with their loving smiles had left the 
scenes of earth; 

Ah! yes, the friends of childhood’s years had perished 
one by one, 





As stars as bright at morning time, are banished by 
the sun; 

Our old school-mates, those cherished ones, who 
shared our childhood’s joys, 

Had roamed afar from childhood’s home since you 
and I were boys. 


So sad and strange has been the change the world 
oft-times seems lone, 

But oh, the change is in ourselves for we have older 
grown; 

We’ve found that life hath many cares to cloud the 
youthful brow, 

Hath wrongs and ills, and sorrows deep to make the 
spirit bow; 

We’ve found that life is but a dream, that transient 
are its joys, 

And for those sunny days we sigh, when you andI 
were boys. 


And we have found our life-path here is not o’er- 
grown with flowers, 

For trials now are tempests wild where once they 
were but showers; 

We too have found that things of earth are subject 
to decay, 

The loved, the good, the beautiful must quickly pass 
away, 

That we, within the darksome grave “must bury 
human joys;” 

Ah! sad and bitter truths we’ve learned since you 
and I were boys, 


So let us spend our lives on earth, that when death 
seals our eyes, 

Our spirits freed will find a home, a mansion in the 
skies, 

Where Sorrow’s train will enter not, where songs 
will never cease, 

Where streams of love are flowing from the crystal 
fount of peace; 

More lovely then will be our home, more lasting too 
our joys. 

More happy will our spirits be than when we both 
were boys. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A GIPSEY GIRL. 





BY ANN 8. STEPHENS. 





[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1853, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 208. 


CHAPTER XI. 

I stert heavily for hours, so heavily that all 
the sweet noises of morning failed to arouse me. 
It was a suspension of consciousness that pro- 
bably saved me from a brain fever, or perhaps 
utter frenzy. It seems that I had locked myself 
in, and all day Maria, unconscious of my return, 
had not thought of looking for me till Turner 
came home, for a moment, to inquire after us. 
He found Jupiter still saddled, wandering around 
the wilderness, hungry and forlorn enough. This 
excited his fears, and, directly, the faithful old 
man was knocking at my chamber door. The 
noise was not enough to arouse me, and receiving 
no answer he grew desperate, and dashing open 
the door with his foot, found me prone upon the 
carpet with my arms around the bronze coffer, 
my soiled garments lying in torn masses around 
me, and my pale features quivering from beneath 
the scarlet kerchief, with which I had confined 
the riding-hat to my head. 

The stillness of death, itself, was not more pro- 
found than the sleep into which I had fallen; but 
at last, the gushes of fresh air they let in upon 
me—aromatic vinegars, and the desperate shake 
that Turner gave me in his terror, had its effect 
—I stood up, stiffened in every limb, and in a 
sort of trance, for all consciousness was locked 
like ice in my bosom. 

Slowly, and with many pangs, the remem- 
brance of what had happened came back to me. 
The bronze coffer at my feet—the sight of my 
garments brought back a consciousness of all that 
Thad learned and suffered during the last night. 
I took up the coffer and placed it, reverently, on 
@ table. Turner and Maria watched me, with 
anxious curiosity. The box was a singular one, 
and covered with Egyptian hieroglyphics, into 
which the red soil of the bank had introduced 
itself. I took no heed of Turner’s astonishment; 
but, self-centred and stern, asked him if Lord 
Clare—I did not call him father—still lived. 

“Yes,” answered the old man, and all his fea- 
tures commenced to quiver, ‘che lives—he has 








asked for you again and again. Where have you 
been, Zana?” 

I did not reply. The stern duty that lay upon 
me hardened all my senses; the old man’s right 
to question me passed for nothing. I asked what 
time it was, as if he had not spoken. 

It was four in the afternoon. Lord Clare had 
inquired for me so often, that Turner determined, 
spite of Lady Catharine’s prohibition, to bring 
me to his presence. 

“Go,” said the old man, gently—‘‘ go change 
that dress, and drive, if it is possible, that deathly 
white from your cheek; there is no resemblance 
now between you and her; that icy face will dis- 
appoint him. Look like yourself, Zana—like 
her!” 

I went at his bidding and changed my dress, 
arranged and braided my hair with fingers as 
stiff, and, it seemed to me, as nerveless as iron. 
The pallor did not leave my cheek; the blood 
flowed still and icily in my veins: all the sweet 
impulses of humanity seemed dead within me. I 
remembered a scarlet ribbon which lay in the 
box, with a piece of gold attached. The journal 
had given me its history. The gold was my 
father’s first gift to his gipsey wife. I remem- 
bered well finding the ribbon in his vest, and 
carrying it away with a sharp infantile struggle, 
full of glee and baby triumph. He allowed me 
to keep it. Yet it was her dearest maiden orna- 
ment, the earliest sacrifice that she had made to 
him. The event was impressed on my mind, 
because it brought forth the first angry word 
that I ever remember from my mother. On 
seeing me come forward, holding up the ribbon, 
and shouting as it floated behind me, I remem- 
ber well the quick flash of her eyes, the eager 
bound which she made toward me, and the clutch 
of her hand as she wrested away my treasure. 

My father laughed, lightly, at the struggle, but 
she bore the ribbon away, and did not appear 
again for hours. 

As this memory pressed upon my mind, I 
entered the room where Turner awaited me, 
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took out the ribbon, and hung it with the gold } blood—they were in her ears—the sorceress— 


around my neck. 

‘“‘Do I look like her now?” I said, turning upon 
the old man with steady coldness. 

He did not reply. His distended eyes were 
fixed on the antique rings in my ears—a sort of 
terror possessed him at the sight. 

‘Zana, where did you get those accursed 
things?” he said. 

I did not answer, but took my mother’s jour- 
nal from the coffer and closed the lid over the 
gold. 

Turner followed me from the room, evidently 
filled with awe by the cold stateliness of my 
demeanor. 

With a heart harder than the nether millstone, 
I entered the house which held my dying father. 
No misgivings of humanity possessed me—my 
soul was cruel in its purpose, and my footsteps 
fell like iron upon the tessellated vestibule. 

Upon the staircase we met Lady Catharine 
Irving. She confronted me with her impatient 
wrath and ordered me back, denouncing Turner 
for having introduced me a second time against 
her commands. [I listened patiently till she had 
done, and then put her aside as I would have re- 
moved her lap dog, and sternly pursued my way, 
leaving Turner behind. 

I opened the door of Lord Clare’s chamber. A 
voice from the bed, feeble and sharp as that of 
an old man, called out, 

«‘Turner, Turner, is it you? Have you found 
the child?” 

I strode up to the bed and bent over the dying 
man. My hair almost touched his forehead. The 
glow of his great, feverish eyes spread, like fire, 
over my face. 

When he saw me that sharp face began to 
quiver, and over each cheek there darted a 
burning spot, as if a red rose leaf had unfurled 
upon it. He lifted his long arms, and would 
have clasped them over my neck, but they fell 
back, quivering, upon the bed. With his lips 
drawn apart, and the glitter of his eyes growing 
fearful, he lay gazing at the ruby rings that 
weighed down my ears. 

‘Those, those!—the rubies! How came they 
here?—what demon has locked them into those 
ears? Out with them, Zana—out with them, 
they are accursed!” 

He held up those pale hands and grasped 
eagerly at the ear-rings, but I drew back, stand- 
ing upright by his bed. 

‘“‘They are my inheritance,” I said, ‘touch 
them not.” 

‘*They are accursed,” he faltered, struggling 
to his elbow, ‘‘the symbols of treachery and 





the poisoner—they were in her ears that night.” 

“TI know it. They belonged to old Papita, the 
grand-dame of my mother, the Gitanilla whom 
you married in the vaults of the Alhamra. Iam 
her child.” 

‘And mine!” he cried, casting up his arms as 
he fell backward upon the pillows. 

I drew back, repulsing those quivering arms 
with a motion of my hand. They fell heavily 
upon the bed clothes. A groan burst from his 
lips, and, from beneath his closed eyelids, I saw 
two great tears roll slowly downward. 

For one moment the heart within me was 
stirred with an impulse of compassion. I took 
one of the pale hands in mine, the touch softened 
me stil! more. The word father trembled on my 
lips—another moment and I must have fallen to 
my knees by his side. But that instant Lady 
Catharine Irving laid her hand on my arm. 

“Go,” she said, in a hoarse whisper. ‘Ingo- 
lent, begone!” 

I shook off her detested touch and drew 
myself sternly up. ‘*Hence, woman,” I ex- 
claimed, pointing to the door with my hand— 
*shence, and leave me alone with my father!” 

She turned livid with rage, but kept her 
ground, attempting to force me from the bed: 
but she might as well have tried her puny 
strength on a rock. 

**Catharine, go, it is my child,” said a faint 
voice from the bed; ‘‘leave us together.” 

‘‘It is against the physician’s orders—his mind 
wanders—it is madness!’ exclaimed the woman, 
addressing Turner, who followed her; ‘you will 
bear witness, good Turner, that at the last his 
mind wandered.” 

Lord Clare’s eyes opened, and were bent, with 
a look of ineffable love upon my face, ‘my child 
—my child!” he murmured, repeating the name 
as if the sound were sweet tohim. Then looking 
at Turner, he whispered, ‘there must be some 
new proof. Those rings, take them from her— 
for, before the God of heaven, she is my own 
child.” 

‘‘He raves—he is insane!” cried Lady Catha- 
rine, attempting to dash me aside. 

I have said that my heart was hard as a rock 
when I entered that chamber. A moment of 
tenderness had softened it, but the presence of 
this woman petrified it again. Still I could not 
share in this unholy strife around my father’s 
death bed without a shudder: my very soul re- 
volted from the contest which might ensue if I 
persisted in remaining. I took the hand which 
had been feebly extended toward me, and pressed 
the journal of my mother into its clasp. He 
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lifted up the papers, held them waving before his 
eyes, and muttering, ‘‘it is her’s—it is her’s!” 
cowered down into the bed and began to weep 
piteously. 

“What papers are those?” almost shrieked 
Lady Catharine, attempting to possess them, but 
the dying man dragged them beneath the bed 
clothes. ‘‘It is forbidden him to read—he shall 
not attempt it!” 

Lord Clare started up in bed, and pointed his 
long, fleshless finger toward the door. 

“Woman,” he cried, in a voice that made her 
creep slowly backward—“ woman, intermeddle 
no more—leave me with these papers and my 
God!” 

The astonished and terrified woman crept 
abjectly from the room with her pallid face 
averted. 

Lord Clare still sat upright, unfolding the 
yellow and time-stained journal of my mother 
with his shaking hands. 

“Fling back the curtains,” he cried. ‘Nay, 
nay, my eyes are dim—bring lights—bring lights. 
Ha, yes, that is the sunset, let me read it by the 
last sun I shall ever see!” 

Turner had drawn back the bed curtains, 
twisting the silk in rich masses around the 
heavy ebony posts. But this was not enough, 
with a sweep of his arms he sent all the glowing 
silk back from the nearest window, letting in a 
burst of the golden sunset. 

And by this light my dying father began to 
read the records of a heart he had broken. It 
was terrible to witness the eagerness with which 
his glittering eyes ran over the paper. New; 
vitality had seized upon him: he sat upright and 
firm as an oak in the bed which had quivered to 
his nervous trembling a few minutes before. 

I entered the room determined to spare no 
pang to the dying man—to shrink from nothing 
that might send back an avenging torture for 
all that he had dealt to my mother, but I was 
young and I was human. The blood that beat 
in his almost pulseless heart flowed in my veins 
also. I could not look upon him there—so pale, 
80 full of deathly beauty—and be his execu- 
tioner. I turned away resolved to spare him 
the details of my mother’s death. I met Lady 
Catharine again upon the stairs, and she shrunk 
back from me as if I had been a viper. It gave 
me no pain, I was scarcely conscious of her pre- 
sence, 

I awoke in the night from a broken and un- 
healthy sleep. Turner’s voice and the tramp of 
Jupiter outside my window had aroused me. I 
raised the sash and looked out in time to see the 








old man throw himself on Jupiter’s back and 








ride swiftly away. Just then the clock chimed 
three and a half o’clock. 

I could not sleep again. A remembrance of 
the scene by my father’s death bed—the know- 
ledge that now he had full proof that I was in- 
deed his child, came with startling acuteness to 
my mind. I reflected that in that house my 
mother had lived her brief period of happiness, 
and known the anguish that at last drove her to 
death. Never had I felt her memory so keenly, 
or her presence so near. A craving desire to 
draw my soul closer to her’s by material things 
seized upon me. The sitting-room which I could 
remember her to have occupied, and that had 
been so often alluded to in her journal, had never 
been opened since she left it. Turner and Maria 
avoided the very passage which led to it, and I 
had shared somewhat in this spirit of avoidance. 
Now a desire possessed me to visit that room. 
The key was lost, Turner had often told me that, 
but bolts were of little consequence to me then. 
I dressed hurriedly and let myself into the gar- 
den. Around the old stone balcony the vines 
had run riot for years, weaving themselves luxu- 
riously around the carved tracery and the rich 
balustrades in fantastic and leafy masses. 

I tore these vines asunder, baring the old 
steps and scattering them with dead leaves, as I 
made my way to the balcony, which was literally 
choked up with the silky tufts of the clematis 
vines, run to seed, and passion flowers out of 
blossom. The nails, grown rusty in the hinges, 
gave way as I pulled at the shutters closed for 
years and years. Then the sash-door yielded 
before me, and I stood in the room my mother 
had inhabited; the first human being that had 
trod its floor since she left it on that bitter, 
bitter night. How well Irememberedit! Then 
I had stood by her side a little child; now I was 
@ woman alone in its desolation. I sat down in 
the darkness till the first tints of dawn revealed 
all its dreary outlines. A pile of cushions lay at 
my feet, and gleams of the original crimson came 
up through the dust. On those cushions I had 
crouched, watching her through my half shut 
lashes as she sat in the easy-chair, meditating 
her last appeal to the merciless heart of her 
husband. 

A cashmere shawl, moth-eaten, and, with its 
gorgeous tints almost obliterated, hung over the 
chair, sweeping the dim carpet with its dusty 
fringes. Pictures gleamed around me through 
a veil of dust; and vases full of dead flowers 
stood on the mosaic tables; when I touched the 
leaves they crumbled to powder beneath my fin- 
gers. I beat the cushions free from their de- 
facement, and reverently shook out the folds of 
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my mother’s shawl. These were the objects she 
had touched last, and to me they were sacred. 
The rest I left in its dreariness, glad that time 
and creeping insects had spread a pall over them. 

Seated in her chair, I watched the dawn break 
slowly over the garden. It seemed as if I were 
waiting for something—as if some object, sacred 
to her memory, had called me to that room, and 
placed me in that chair. It was a dull morning. 
Tints that should have been rosy took a pale violet 
hue in the east. The birds were beginning to 
wake up, but as yet they only moved dreamily in 
the leaves. No wind was astir, and the shadows 
of night still lay beneath the trees of the wilder- 
ness. The stillness around was funereal. 

Unconsciously I listened. Yet whom could I ex- 
pect? What human being ever entered that room 
sacred to the memory of one unhappy woman? 

At length there came upon this stillness a 
sound that would have startled another, but I 
sat motionless and waited. It was like the 
struggling of some animal through the flower 
thickets—the unequal tread of footsteps—short 
pauses and quick gasps of breath. Then a feeble 
clambering up the steps, and there, upon the 
balcony, stood my father. 

My heart ceased to beat; for the universe I 
could not have moved or spoken. He was dressed 
so strangely, his under garments all white as 
snow, with that gorgeous gown of Damascus silk 
folded over like the great wings on an angel. 
His head was bare, and the locks curled over the 
pallid forehead, crisped with a dampness that I 
afterward knew was the death sweat. 

He stood within the window, with those great, 
burning eyes bent upon me. Their look was un- 
earthly—their brightness terrible; but there was 
no shrinking in my heart. I hardened under it 
as steel answers to the flame. 

After shaking the dust from my mother’s 
shawl, I had laid it back upon the chair as it 
was at first; but when I sat down the folds were 
disturbed, and fell around my shoulders, till, un- 
consciously, I had been draped with them much 
as was my mother’s custom. Thus I appeared 
before her husband and my father, ignorant of 
the appalling likeness that struck his dying heart 
to the centre. 

He stood for a whole minute in the sheltered 
window, never turning his eyes a moment from 
my face. Then with a feeble stillness, taking 
each step as a child begins to walk, he glided 
toward me, and, sinking on his knees at my feet, 
took my two hands softly in his, and laid his 
damp forehead upon them. 


‘‘Aurora—<Aurora, forgive me—I am dying— } 


I am dying!” 





It sounds in the depths of my soul yet—the 
pathetic anguish of those words! I could not 
move; my lips clung together: a stillness like 
that of the grave fell over us both. He had 
taken me, the implacable child, for the wronged 
mother; his cold lips lay passive upon my hands, 
and I had no power to fling them off. 

He meekly lifted his head, those burning eyes 
were filled with tears, in which they seemed to 
float like stars reflected in water. 

**You will not speak it, Aurora, and I am 
dying?” he murmured, clasping his arms over 
my neck, and drawing his head upward to my 
bosom, till I could feel the sharp, quick pants of 
his heart close to mine. ‘I have been years and 
years searching for the thing forgiveness; and 
3 now, when your lips alone can speak it, they will 
not! I am waiting, Aurora—but you will not let 
me die! To wait is torture—but you will not 
speak !” 

Oh, my God, forgive me; but the black blood 
2 of Egypt rose like gall in the bottom of my heart, 
3 when he spoke of torture in that prayerful, 
broken-hearted manner. I forgot him, though 
he lay heavy as death upon my bosom, and 
thought only of the real torture under which 
she, for whom I was mistaken, had perished. 
My heart rose hard and strong, repelling the 
feeble flutter of his with the heave of an iron 
shaft. 

“Tt is not Aurora—I am not your gipsey wife, 
Lord Clare, but her child—the foundling of your 
servant—the scoff of your whole race. I am 
Zana!” 

‘‘Zana!” he repeated, lifting his eyes with a 
bewildered and mournful look, ‘‘that was our 
child; but, Aurora, how many times shall I ask? 
Where is she? Have I not come all this weary 
way to find her? Where is she, Zana?” 

“<T gave you her journal,” I said. 

‘Yes, yes, I have it here under my vest: you 
will find it by-and-bye, but let it be a little while. 
She, Aurora, herself, this writing is not forgive- 
ness; and I say again, child, I am dying!” 

‘‘T have nothing but what she has written,” I 
answered, shrinking from his questions as if they 
had been poinards. 

‘But she does not tell all—not a word since 
that night. She was going somewhere—she 
talked about dying, but that is not easy, Zana— 
see how long I have been about it, and not dead 
yet. Tell me what she has been doing since that 
miserable, miserable night.” 

‘‘Ask her in Eternity!” I said, attempting to 
free myself from his embrace. ‘If the dead for- 
give, ask forgiveness of her there!” 

He drew back upon his knees, supporting 
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himself by the marble pressure of his hands 
upon my arms. 

“Dead. Is Aurora dead?” fell in a whisper 
from his white lips. ‘‘Is she waiting for me 
there?” 

“She is dead!” I answered. 

«When, how, where did she die?” he ques- 
tioned, with sudden energy, and a glitter of the 
eye that burned away all the tears. 

I hesitated one minute—an evasion was on my 
lips. I could not tell him how his victim had 
died, it was striking a poinard into the last strug- 
gles of waning life. Suffering from the agony of 
his look I turned my head away; the fringe of 
my mother’s shawl caught in the ruby ear-rings 
that was swayed by the motion. A fiery pain 
shot through my temple again; the gipsey blood 
ran hot and bitterly in my veins. His voice was 
in my ear again, feeble, but commanding. 

“«Speak—how did Aurora die?” 

The answer sprung like burning lava to my 
lips. I forgot that it was a dying man to whom 
I spoke. My words have rung back to my own 
goul ever since clear and sharp as steel. 

“ Your wife—my mother—was stoned to death by 
her tribe in the snow mountains back of Grenada!” 

My father sprang to his feet. For a moment 
he stood up, stiff and stark, like a marble shaft: 
then he reeled forward and lay prone upon the 
cushions, with a cry that made every nerve in 
my body quake. 

That cry, that prostrate form, oh, God, forgive 
me, barbarian that I was—my voice had smitten 
him to the soul. I, his only child, had fiendishly 
hurled him down to die! I looked upon him 
where he lay, ghastly and quivering, like a 
shot eagle, among the cushions. All the sweet 
memories of my infancy came back: a remem- 
brance of the first tender kisses those lilac lips 
had pressed on my forehead, seemed burning 
there in curses of my cruelty. I knelt down 
beside him, humbled to the dust with self-re- 
proach, racked with an anguish so scathing, that 
while I longed to perish by his side, it seemed 
as if I were doomed to live on forever and ever. 

I felt a shudder creep over his limbs as I bent 
over and touched him. 

“Father, oh, my father,” I cried, in terrible 
anguish, ‘‘speak! say that I have not killed 
you!” 

He did not speak; he did not move; his eyes 
were closed; his pale hand lay nerveless upon 
the carpet. An awful chill crept over me. I felt 
like a murderess stricken with the first curse of 
my crime. Noises came from the balcony, people 
were scrambling up the steps, probably aroused 
by that fearful cry. I heard Turner’s voice— 
Von. XXIV.—16 





other persons were with him. One a profes- 
sional-looking man, who held a roll of paper in 
his hand; another followed, carrying an inkstand 
bristling with pens. The first man sat down by 
a table, upon which some vases stood, and, un- 
rolling a parchment, looked keenly at Turner. 

‘Awake him gently, there is no time to lose: 
this terrible effort must soon terminate all.” 

Turner knelt down by his master, and I drew 
back, waiting breathlessly for him to speak; my 
very salvation seemed hanging on his first word. 
How white he grew! how those old hands shook 
as they touched the pale fingers that had fallen 
over the cushion. It was a long time before that 
good old man could master the tears that swelled 
to his throat. The stillness was profound. No 
one stirred; the barrister sat with one hand 
pressed on the will he had come to execute; the 
other held a pen suspended motionless. 

*‘Will he sign now?” questioned the man, in 
a low voice; ‘it is all that is wanting.” 

Turner stood up, and his white face was re- 
vealed to the barrister, who began to roll up the 
parchment. 

‘*Good heavens, is it so?” he exclaimed, in a 
suppressed voice, ‘‘and in this strange place?” 

‘My master, oh, my master!” cried Turner, 
falling upon his knees, and calling aloud as he 
lifted the pale hand of the dead, and laid it re- 
verently on the still bosom, ‘‘oh, would to God I 
had died for thee!” 

I looked on the old man with wonder and envy. 
He could weep, but I was frozen into stone—he 
could touch the beloved hand, I was afraid even 
to look that way. The curse of my gipsey in- 
heritance was upon me; the first act in the great 
drama of revenge on my mother’s enemies was 
performed, and it had left me branded, heart and 
soul. I sat cowering by the dead like a criminal, 
not like the avenger of a great wrong. I had built 
up walls of granite between myself and the dead, 
I, his only child. 

The rush of all these thoughts on my brain 
stifled me. I could no longer endure the pre- 
sence of the living nor the dead, but arose and 
descended into the garden. Turner followed me, 
weeping, and evidently with a desire to comfort 
me. I, wishing to avoid him, was still held by a 
sort of fascination under the windows of the 
death chamber. A litter stood beneath the bal- 
cony, on which a mattress had been placed; I 
knew what it was for, and lingered near it with 
my eyes uplifted to the room above. There was 
a faint conversation, smothered whispers, and a 
mufiied tread of feet upon the carpet. 

I know not how or whence she came, but Maria 
stood at my side, with her hands clasped in the 
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shock of a first terrible surprise, tearless and } 
hushed, a picture of mute sorrow. We were both } 


looking upward. We saw them as they lifted 
him from the cushions, and bore him forward ; 
over the trampled vines to the broken steps. The } 
faces of these men wore a look of stern sorrow. 
They descended, very slowly, while Turner stood ; 
below with arms uplifted, prepared to receive } 
the dead. 


The men paused, half way down the steps, to } 
free a portion of the Oriental gown which had } 
Just then a } 
first beam of the sunrise fell across that marble 


entangled itself in the balustrade. 


face—oh, how beautiful it was, how mournfully } 
beautiful! Dim blue shadows lay around the } 
closed eyelids. The deathly white of the forehead } 
gleamed out from the golden auburn of his hair 
and beard, which the sunshine struck aslant, and 
the wind softly stirred in terrible contrast with 
the stillness of the face and limbs. A look of 
holy quiet, more heavenly than a smile, lay 
around his mouth; the very winds of morning 
seemed gross for disturbing the solemn stillness 
of that day upon him. 

Years and years after, when I stood an old 
woman before ‘‘ Rubens’ descent from the Cross,” 
in the cathedral at Antwerp, the remembrance 
of my dead father, as they bore him down those 
steps, rose before me vividly as the picture. 

The women at the foot of the cross, dark and 
Oriental like us, dumb with grief as we were. 
The old man standing in sorrowful readiness to 
receive his lord—the stern faces above—rich 
drapery in contrast with the white which sur- 
rounds the Christ—the solemn hush that lies 
upon every object, even those in action. Above 
all, the wonderful beauty of that drooping face, 
the sublime stamp of suffering upon feature and 
limb—the holy stillness that lay upon the Christ, 
all reminded me of my father as they bore him 
away. With the shock of that remembrance I 
fainted, and fell upon the pavement beneath the 
picture, adding the force of actual, ever haunting 
grief to the pictured suffering that had struck 
me to the earth. 





CHAPTER XII. 


Once more I passed the threshold of my 
father’s house—the threshold upon which I had 
slept a child-beggar and an infant outcast; for 
the first time I trod over the spot not only 
without bitterness, but in humility of soul. I 
followed the dead body of my father, whose love 
I had repulsed, whose repentance I had rejected. 
That one idea drove all the evil blood from my 
heart; I would have crept after him on my knees 
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before every proud remnant of his race, could 
the act have appeased this thought within me, 

It was early in the morning, so early that not 
even a servant was astir. The men trod lightly 
over the marble vestibule and up the broad staiy. 
| case; often that thick carpet muffled their steps: 
and thus our mournful group entered Lord Clare's 
> chamber without disturbing a soul in the house, 

Even the valet that had been left to watch with 
him when old Turner was sent away, was not 
aroused from the deep slumber which had over. 
taken him, in an easy-chair wheeled to a remote 
corner of the room. 

Life had passed out, and death entered the 
; room, while that man, like the apostles of old, 
slept on his post. 

They laid my father on his bed, and then 
gathered in a group near the window, pallid and 
anxious, whispering together. At times whis- 
} pers are more distinct then words—I heard all. 
The lawyer held a parchment roll still in his 
hand; Turner looked wistfully at it, then at me, 

‘No, it is of no more value than blank paper,” 
said the lawyer, answering the look; ‘and worse, 
the old will, which would have given all in his 
power to the nephew, was destroyed in anti- 
cipation of this. Lady Catharine sweeps every 
thing!” 

‘“sIt was not that,” said Turner, ‘but his 
memory, let it be saved from idle gossip. Itis 
only known to us that my lord left this room last 
night. Why make the manner or place of his 
death a wonder for people that have no right to 
inquire about it?” 

‘sWe can be silent,” answered the lawyer, 
looking at his clerk. 

‘Do, for the sake of all who loved him; and 
this parchment, it is useless, let us forget it. 
We know that his last wish was to provide for 
her poor, poor child.” Turner beckoned as he 
spoke that I should advance. 

“Zana,” he said, taking the parchment, “he 
would have made you rich. In this will he left 
Greenhurst and much other property to you; 
had he lived only a few minutes longer all would 
have been well. But God, who has made you an 
orphan, leaves you still with old Turner. In 
this will and to me he has spoken of you as 
his child. Shall it be so proclaimed? So far 
the secret rests with us. Shall we darken his 
memory with it?” 

Oh, how thankful I was for this power to atone 
in a little for the cruelty of my acts! For the 
first time that day tears came to my eyes. 

‘*Save his memory,” I said; ‘let me remain an 
outcast. No word or look of mine shall blacken 
his name.” 
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This resolution reconciled me somewhat to 
myself. I stole toward the bed, and through 
my tears gazed upon that marble face. 

“Oh, my father, can you hear me?” I mur- 
mured. ‘It is your child—not the demon who 
refused to forgive—but you are forgiven. In 
eternity you have seen the wronged one, and 
instead of curses she has filled your immortality 
with blessings. I see them upon this face, that 
in its ineffable calm forgives even me who was 
implacable.” 

The broken sobs and murmurs in which I 
uttered these words of grief awoke the valet, 
who arose and came toward the window. Tur- 
ner advanced. 

“Go arouse the family, the Earl of Clare is 
dead.” 

The man went out after one wild look at the 
remains of his lord. 

Directly the chamber was filled. Weeping 
domestics crowded the ante-room. Lady Catha- 
rine and her son stood by the death couch; the 
mother lost in noisy grief; the young man white 
and tearless as the dead face upon which he 
gazed. 

As Lady Catharine removed the embroidered 
handkerchief from her face, her eyes fell upon 
me where I stood by the window near the strange 
lawyer. Her face flushed, and she came toward 
us. 
“How long has this girl been in Lord Clare’s 
chamber? How dare she insult our grief by in- 
truding here?” 

She spoke anxiously, casting sidelong glances 
at the parchment which the lawyer still held. 

“She came with me—she saw him when he 
died,” answered the old man. 

‘And were you here also?” questioned Lady 
Catharine, sharply, of the lawyer. 

He bowed. 

The lady forgot her tears and the grief, which, 
at first, had disturbed the sacred quiet of that 
death chamber. 

“Did he send for you?” she continued. 

‘He did, my lady.” 

“And for her?” she cried, with a disdainful 
wave of the hand toward me. 

“His last wish was to see her.” 

This evasive, but lawyer-like reply, irritated 
her afresh. 

“What is that in your hand?” she cried, and 
taking even this wary man by surprise, she 
reached forth her hand, secured the parchment, 
and eagerly unrolled it. She began to read; her 
thin lips grew almost imperceptible; and her 
light blue eyes, the most cruel color on earth, 
when filled with malice, became repulsive as 
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those of a venomous reptile. They darted from 
line to line, growing fiercer and more hideous 
each instant, till her face became perfectly color- 
less. 

At last her eyes dropped to the bottom of the 
document, a glare of delight shot from them, and 
striking the parchment with her open hands, she 
looked round upon us, with a smile of triumphant 
malice, horrible in that place and presence. 

“It is not signed—it was not his work, but 
yours!” she cried, forgetting all respect for the 
dead in her fiendish exultation. ‘Go forth, one 
and all, your presence here is an insult!” 

She waved her hand haughtily toward the door. 
But the lawyer and his clerk alone answered it. 
She still pointed her finger toward the door. 
Turner withstood the gesture firmly, but still with 
that respect which men of his class habitually 
render to those of superior station. 

*‘Madam,” he said, ‘‘ you have seen it written 
by his own order that this young girl was Lord 
Clare’s child. Surely it cannot be that you wish 
her sent altogether from his dwelling while he is 
lying there?” 

“TI deny it; there is no proof that she is his 
child, not the least,” she retorted, pale with 
anger, and casting a furtive look at the bed as 
if she feared those marble lips might move and 
contradict her. ‘* What proof is there in an un- 
signed paper drawn up at a distance, and without 
his knowledge ?” 

‘*Before God and before the dead!” answered 
Turner, looking upward, and then bowing his 
forehead solemnly toward the death couch, ‘‘Cla- 
rence, Lord Clare told me with his own lips, not 
twelve hours ago, that this child, Zana, was his 
daughter, proven so entirely to his satisfaction. 
By his orders, and at his dictation, I took down 
all that is in that unsigned will, and myself car- 
ried it to the lawyer who hastened to put it in 
form.” 

‘It is false; had this been true Lord Clare 
would have signed it.” 

*¢He was dead when we came back,” answered 
Turner. 

I saw her lips move, those thin, pale lips made 
®@ movement as if they would have said, ‘thank 
God!” But in the awful presence of death she 
dared not force them to utter the blasphemy in 
words. 

All this time George Irving had been so over- 
whelmed by the sudden shock of his uncle's 
death, that he seemed entirely unconscious of 
what was passing. But at last the sharp tones of 
his mother’s voice aroused him, and he came for- 
ward with one hand slightly uplifted. ‘‘ Hush,” 
he said, ‘‘this is no place for words.” 
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His mother looked at him with a half sneer. 

“Do you know that this creature and her 
miserable old father has been plotting to dis- 
grace our name, to steal away your birth-right, 
George?” 

‘I only know that we are in the presence 
of death,” answered the young man, solemnly. 
‘¢Madam, let me lead you away, this agitation 
will make you ill.” 

‘‘No—not while these vipers remain,” she 
answered. 

This scene had, from the first, wounded me as 
if every word had been a blow, but my heart 
received as a blessing every fresh pang, for it 
seemed as if by pain I could make atonement for 
all I had inflicted on the dead. But I could now 
no longer endure it. Without a word, and with 
one mournful glance at the beautiful marble that 
had been my father, I went forth alone. Turner 
remained, not all the malice of that bad woman 
could move him from the side of his master— 
command and insult were alike futile. Until the 
day of the funeral the old man remained by his 
master, still as a shadow, faithful as truth. 

It was a miserable time with me after this. I 
wandered around that dwelling like a haunting 
and haunted spirit. They had laid my father 
out in state, and the meanest villager could pass 
in and look upon him; but I, his only child, 
driven away like a dog, could only look upon 
the walls that held him afar off, and through 
blinding tears. Still I said to myself it is right. 
Let me have patience with this cruelty—I who 
would not be merciful, who refused forgiveness, 
as if I were a God to judge and avenge, should 
learn to suffer. But it was grief, not contrition, 
that made me speak and feel thus. With the 
memory of his death green in my heart, I thought 
that the bitterness of my nature was all gone, 
and gloried like a martyr in the persecutions 
that threatened me. \ 

At last I grew weary with watching. Maria 
strove to comfort me, but her own kind heart 
was full of grief, and we could only weep to- 
gether and wish for old Turner. 

But we had friends who did not quite forsake 
us, though it was known that even sympathy in 
our sorrow would be held as a cause of offence 
with Lady Catharine, who was now a peeress in 
her own right, and lady of the Hall. 

The curaté and my precious Cora came to us 
at once. They had seen Turner at his post, and, 
knowing the danger, came without concealment to 
comfort us. Cora did not seem well; her sweet 
mouth was unsteady as if with more than sudden 
grief; those pale blue shadows lay beneath her 
beautiful eyes, that I could never see without a 
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feeling that an overflow of tears had left them 
there. 

She was very gentle, and affectionate ag g 
child; striving with her pretty ways and sweet 
words to win me from the sternness of my grief, 
I felt this gratefully, but had no power to ex. 
press the sense that I really felt of the kindness, 
As one answers and feels the pity of a child, I 
received the sympathy that she came to give, 
Would that it had been otherwise—would that] 
had treated her as a woman full of rich, shy, 
womanly feelings—in that time of confidence and 
tears she might have been won to trust in me 
entirely. But there was the old feeling of sus. 
picion in my heart. We shared our tears to- 
gether, but nothing else. The sweet, motherless 
girl had no encouragement to open her heart to 
me if it had been her wish. In the selfishness 
of my grief I forgot everything else. 

With Mr. Clark it was otherwise, his counsels, 
his gentleness, and patience were so true, 90 
beautifully sincere, that I could not but yield to 
them. I told him all:—my night at the Green- 
hurst, the papers which Chaleco had unearthed, 
and my last, cruel interview with Lord Clare, 
But the good man could give me no counsel here, 
His life had been too isolate, too tranquil for 
power to cope with, or even understand these 
wild events. He was shocked by the revengeful 
character of Chaleco, and urged me with tears 
never to see this man again. 

“Come to us,” said the good man—‘‘come 
and learn to love God peacefully with Cora and 
your old friend. The little parsonage is large 
enough for three: it held three once, you know,” 
he added, with tender mournfulness; ‘and I 
sometimes think Cora still pines for her mother 
as I do. The parsonage is very sad of late years, 
and you seldom come now, Zana.” 

“*T will come to you more than ever if they 
will let me,” I answered, touched by his sadness, 
and filled with remorse for having, in a great de- 
gree, forsaken his dwelling the moment a jealous 
doubt of Cora entered my mind. 

‘‘Drive all this wild man’s advice from your 
mind,” continued he, ‘see how it embittered 
the last moments of your father’s life—those 
precious moments which God had bestowed that 
they might be filled with paternal blessings. 
Flee from this evil man, Zana.” 

There was something in the simplicity and 
gentleness with which this advice was given that 
touched my heart; while a haughty faith in my 
own more daring character made me receive it 
with forbearance rather than respect. But just 
then all opposition was passive in my bosom; I 
was silent, and he thought me convinced. 
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In some things this strangely good man was 
fall of resolution, strong in courage. When I 
expressed @ wish to see my father again, before 
the tomb was closed on him forever, he offered 
at once to lead me to his side; I did not dream 
that this act of Christian courage would harm 
him, though he knew it well enough. It was a 
fatal step, but how could I comprehend that the 
hatred sure to follow me, would be felt by all 
who regarded my forlorn state with kindness? 





lost in the more sublime impressions left by that 
tranquil face. 

“Go,” I said, gently, ‘I am not prepared to 
follow yet.” 

‘“‘Wait till these Gentiles spurn you away 
then!” he answered, in a fierce whisper, ‘‘they 
will do it. No fear, I can wait.” 

**God only knows what they will do,” I said, 
‘*but I was not made for an avenger; children 
do not turn and rend those who gave them life. 


I saw my father once more in the dead of; Look there, how he smiles, and yet I killed him. 
night, when no one watched beside him save old } You call it vengeance—it is murder!” 


Turner. Mr. Clark went with me: and the two 
men, my sole supporters on earth, left me alone 
in the funereal chamber. 


*‘ Fool!” he exclaimed, ‘‘fool! but wait, wait!” 
He waved his hand toward me as if to forbid 
any movement; and going to an antique cabinet 


I will not attempt to describe the anguish, the ; which I remembered well, began to search in its 


sting of conscience which held me chained to ; drawers. I saw him take out two or three articles 
that death couch. I knelt beneath the dim rays { which he thrust in his bosom, then with a dark 
of light that gleamed like starbeams among the ; look toward the bed he disappeared. I know not 
black draperies, and made an effort to pray. : how, for when I would have stopped his progress 





Was it my imagination, or did those fearful 
rubies burn in my ears? I could not pray. 

As I rose from my knees with an oppression 
on my chest and brain, that held me as in chains 
of iron, the masses of black velvet that fell from 
the tall ebony couch on which the Lord of Clare 
Hall was laid, shook heavily, parted, and in the 
dusky opening I saw the head of Chaleco. The 
face was half in shadow, but those eyes and the 
gleaming teeth were full of sinister triumph. 

He reached forth one hand, removed the linen 
from Lord Clare’s face, and whispered in his 
native Romanny, 

“Look on your mother’s murderer, woman 
of the Caloes—look for the last time. He has 
covered your face with shame, driven you forth 
from his people. Come to us, it is time. The 
tribes of Grenada know that the true blood has 
avenged itself here. They will recognize those 
symbols of Papita, their prophetess—they will 
forgive the base blood in your heart, and you 
shall be a queen to them. Chaleco promises!” 

With an effort that seemed like a wrench on 
every nerve in my body, I turned away my eyes 
from the dark head of the gipsey count, and they 
rested on the holy stillness of my father’s death 
sleep. The light gleamed over him: the sublime 
repose of his features had deepened till he almost 
smiled. Contrasted with that heavenly face Cha- 
leco seemed a demon tempting me. 

I fell upon my knees once more; the weight 
left my brain and lungs; tears are sometimes 
sweeter and more holy than prayer, I wept 
freely. 

When I arose Chaleco stood beside me, but the 
power of his fierce eyes was gone. The unna- 


tural influence that he had obtained over me was 








the velvet drapery swayed between me and him, 
as if dashed down with a sweep of hisarm. When 
I searched behind that he was gone. 

On the next day my father was buried. I did 
not attempt to join the procession, or force myself 
on the notice of those who had assembled to ren- 
der the last honors to his memory. Strangers 
could walk close by his bier, I looked on like a 
wild animal through the thick trees that con- 
cealed me. It was a bitter thought, and some- 
thing of old resentments kept me dumb as the 
funeral train swept by. I think it was three 
or four days after Lord Clare’s funeral, when 
Turner received a message from the Hall. He 
seemed troubled, but made an evident effort to 
appear unconcerned. I saw him go with mis- 
givings, for late events had left me in a state of 
nervousness that detected evils in every shadow. 
My presentiments were right. Lady Clare, the 
new countess, before leaving for her London 
house, among some other old and favorite ser- 
vants, coldly ordered the old man away unless 
he would send me, her brother’s orphan, from 
beneath his roof. Other changes were about to 
be made. The Greenhurst living, which had 
been vacant, and which controlled this church 
at the Hall, was promised to George Irving’s 
tutor, who would take orders and assume it at 
once. 

Everywhere was I hedged in and surrounded 
by foes: an Ishmaelitish feeling took possession 
of me amid my grief. The only friends that 
clung to me on earth were driven forth like dogs 
because they gave me shelter. I knew well that 
Turner would not hesitate, that he would beg by 
the way-side rather than forsake the poor found- 
ling he had cherished so long. 
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But he was now an old man, united to a 
woman scarcely more capable of working her 
way through ordinary life than a child. Should 
I permit him to be thus unhoused and thrust into 
new phases of life that I might share his little 
means of comfort? He loved that beautiful old 
dwelling: to send him from among the trees of 
that park would end like uprooting the oldest 
oak there. Not for me—not for me should this 
be done! 

But Cora and her father, they had offered me 
a share in that pretty home by thechurch. This 
thought, for an instant, gave me pleasure—but 
was not the good man also dependant on a friend 
—I had almost said menial—for the soul renders 
baser services, sometimes, than the bare hands 
can give. Was not he also indirectly at the 
mercy of this new countess? 

All night long I thought over these little reflec- 
tions, and, spite of myself, an indignant sense of 
oppression—cruel, undeserved oppression, filled 
my soul. The iron of my nature broke up through 
the soil that had covered it for a time: the sybil’s 
ear-rings grew precious to me. If cast out from 
one race, there were burning links which drew 
me to the darker and fiercer people, to whom per- 
secution was an inheritance. 

I arose in the morning and went to Clare Hall. 
The countess would have had me driven from her 
steps like a dog had I desired admission; but, 
well aware of this, I entered alone and unan- 
nounced, and made my way to her dressing-room. 

The contrasts in that woman’s character were 
most repulsive. She had all the girlish softness 
which marked Nero when meditating his fero- 
cities. While her aims were all deep and cruel 
as the grave, their exhibition was even frivolous. 
While planning the ruin of a fellow creature, she 
would sit vapidly curling the hair of her lap dog, 
as if that only occupied her mind. 

When I entered her presence, she rose hastily 
from the depths of an easy-chair, in which she 
had been buried with her dog, and arranged the 
folds of a violet silk dressing-gown, with what 
seemed fastidious regard to the effect her deli- 
cate attempt at mourning would have upon the 
young gipsey. I was surprised at this, it seemed 
impossible that a woman so relentless could 
occupy herself with trivial attempts at display 
like this. Now, it seems the most natural thing 


on earth, inordinate vanity and a savage want of 
feeling have linked themselves together through 
all history; the bad man or woman is almost in- 
variably a vain one. 

I think the woman took a mean pleasure in 
making her dog bark at me, for her hand was 
playing about his ears, and a contracted smile 
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warped her lips as his snarling yelp died into, 
howl. 

I took no heed, but walked up to her chair ang 
rested one hand uponit. She shrunk back. 

‘¢Madam,”’ I said, ‘‘you have made it a con- 
dition with Mr. Turner that he shall thrust me 
from his door. Because he refused this you wish 
to drive him from the estate. He refuses no 
longer, I have come to inform you of this. To- 
morrow you will have rendered your brother's 
child homeless.” 

**T am glad,” said the woman, with her weak 
smile—‘‘very glad that Turner has come to his 
senses. No one wishes, of course, to send him 
away, he is a good servant enough; but we 
cannot make that pretty cottage a nest for im- 
postors, you know. So long as he lives there, 
quietly, and alone with his old wife it does not 
signify, though I had a fancy for tearing the 
place down. But he must not harbor objection- 
able people: give him to understand this before 
you go. Above all things, strolling gipsies and 
their children must be kept from the estate: he 
will understand!” 

‘‘Madam, have I your promise that Mr. Tur- 
ner shall remain in his old place so long as I 
keep from his house?” I questioned. 

‘*Why, yes,” she answered, smoothing the 
dog’s ear over her finger; ‘the is a good old 
man enough. No one will disturb him, I dare 
say, unless my son’s bride should take a distaste 
to his ugliness when she comes down.” 

I received the sidelong glance of her eyes as 
she said this without flinching, and she went on. 
‘¢Estelle has fastidious fancies in such things. 
Now, I think of it, she may be in want of a handy 
maid—did she not approve of your talent in that 
way, once? If the situation would keep you from 
want, I have no earthly objection.” 

‘*Madam!” said I, standing upright and speak- 
ing, a8 it were, a prophecy, for the words were 
not formed by a moment’s thought—‘ madam, 
when I come back to Clare Hall, I shall be its 
mistress, not a servant.” 

She turned white with rage or fear; her eyes 
gleamed; she clenched her hand fiercely among 
the thick curls of her spaniel, who lay crouched 
in her lap eyeing me like a rattlesnake. 

As I spoke, a low laugh reached my ear from 
a window; and, for an instant, I saw the face of 
Chaleco looking in through the rose colored cur- 
tains. Lady Clare cowered back in her chair, 
frightened by the glance that I fixed upon her, 
by my words and the fiendish glee of that laugh. 

**Go,” she said, at last, ‘‘leave the estate, you 
and your old supporter; root and branch you 
shall all be exterminated.” 
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A slight noise at the window, a flutter of silk, 
and Chaleco stood by me. 

«No, madam,” he said, ‘she shall go because 
it is the will of her people; but as for that old 
man, touch but the dog he loves at your peril!” 

“What are you?” faltered the lady, gathering 
up her spaniel in an agony of terror. ‘How 
came you in this place?” 

«J have been here before,” said Chaleco. 

“When?” 

“On the night Lord Clare’s wife died.” He 
stooped down whispering the words in her ear. 
“Jf a hair of that old man’s head suffers for his 
kindness to this child, J will come again.” 

«I will promise,” she faltered. 

“Bah, I want no promise; your white face is 
truer than a false tongue. You dare not touch 
him—we of the Caloes have soft steps and potent 
drinks. We know how to wait, but in the end 
those who tread on us are stung.” 

‘You need not tell me that,” she answered, 
bitterly, and struggling with her terror. 

“Be cautious then: you who owe this vast 
property to us should be considerate!” 

“To you?—to you?” 

“Yes, to us. Had not Lady Clare drank too 
freely of harmless cold water—had not Lord Clare 
known it, and so tortured himself to death, where 
would your chances of property have been?” 

“And you did this?” cried the woman, aghast. 

“Who else? The Gentiles have no relish for 
vengeance, they swallow it at a mouthful—we 
take a life-time for one meal—don’t make us 
hungry again!” 

Chaleco turned away with a scornful smile, 
and, stooping to my ear, whispered, 

“At the Greenhurst, to-night, I shall wait!” 

He glided toward the window, lifted the cur- 
tain, and was gone before Lady Clare knew that 
he had moved; for, overcome with cowardly 
terror, she had buried her face in the cushions 
of her easy-chair. 

I did not wait for her to look up, but left the 
room, satisfied that my poor old benefactor was 
saved from all attempts at persecution. 

I went to the parsonage after this, where 1 
might be another day. What course of life would 
be mine was uncertain, all that I knew was that 
my life at Clare Hall had ended. 

Thus cramped in its affections, my poor heart 
turned with longing tenderness toward Cora, the 
only child companion I had ever known. I would 
see her, and with my secret kept close, have the 

joy of one more loving interview. My heart grew 
gentle with tenderness as I approached the house. 
She was not at the window. An air of strange 
gloom pervaded the place. I entercd the parlor: 
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it had not been swept that day: books, drawings, 
and Cora’s guitar lay huddled together on the 
table; all the blinds were close but one, and that 
kept in constant motion, now letting in gushes 
of light, again filling the room with shadows. 

In a dim corner stood Mr. Clark’s easy-chair 
with the back toward me. I approached it and 
leaned over. There sat the curate exactly as he 
had the morning of his wife’s death, pale, tear- 
less, the most touching picture of grief that I 
ever saw. 

I looked around for the cause: where was Cora 
and her father in this state? I ran to her room, 
itwas empty. Into the kitchen—the servant sat 
moping by a dresser: she did not know what had 
come over her master, or where Miss Cora was. 
He had not spoken a word or eaten a mouthful 
since she went out. 

Sick at heart, I went back to the parlor, and, 
kneeling by the good man, took his hand in mine. 

“Speak to me!” I said, ‘‘oh, speak, what has 
happened? Why are you thus?” 

He looked on me as he had done that first day 
in his grief, laid his hand on my head and burst 
into tears. He did not speak, but put one hand 
into his bosom, took out a letter and attempted 
to unfold it. But his poor hands shook so ner- 
vously that the paper only rattled in his grasp. 

With painful forebodings I took it from his 
hand. I did not read it all, for a sickness of 
heart came over and blinded me; but enough 
was plain, Cora Clark, my little Cora had left 
her father’s house to be married, so she wrote, 
and her companion—who was he? 

George Irving left Clare Hall on the very night 
that letter was written; she mentioned no names, 
but this was a part that all might read. His 
tutor still remained with Lady Clare. 

Mr. Clark looked wearily at me as I read the 
letter. His lips moved, and he said in a meek, 
broken-hearted voice, 

‘*What can we do, Zana?” 

‘‘We will find her—love her—take her home 
again,” I said. ‘Cora shall not remain with 
this villain even as his wife!” 

“You see,” said Mr. Clark, looking meekly 
downward, ‘God has taken away my strength, 
I cannot walk.” 

It was true, his limbs were paralyzed. 

“+I will find her. Get well and wait patiently, 
father, I will not rest till Cora is at home again.” 

**God bless you my child.” 

He kissed me on the forehead, and with this 
holy seal upon my brow, I went forth from among 
my father’s people an outcast, an Ishmael among 
women, but strong to act and to endure. 

(T0 BE CONCLUDED.) 





LIGHT AFTER DARK. 





BY ELISE GRAY. 





Dip you ever pass through a long, wild winter? 
Not an ordinary one of three moons, when freezing 
and dissolving alternate; when old Boreas blus- 
ters fiercely a few days and nights; when the 
snow drifts high up to the windows and makes 
curious, lace-like curtains over the panes; then 
the storm is past—the gentle south wind blows 
softly like a strange breath from the sweet sum- 
mers you remember, and all the snow melts from 
the grass, that still retains a little of its native 
hue. But one of those winters that come like 
angels’s visits, only not welcome, when almost as 
soon as the dead, dry leaves begin to fly in the 
chilly autumn winds, merry children cry out in 
glee that the first snow-flakes are falling. But 
you go to the window and look out very sadly to 
think that winter is coming so early. Very soon 
you find that it has indeed come, and oh, what a 
winter it proves to be! The snows seem eternal 
as those that crown the high mountain peaks; 
the piercing winds unrelenting. You never see 
the blue sky, or only now and then, when there 
is a little opening in the ashes over your head, 
but soon the beautiful spot is covered again. 
You think of glorious azure heavens—of earth 
covered with green velvet carpet, painted with 
roses—of perfumed breeze and gentle dews, but 
all this seems to you like a mysterious dream, 
while you look out at the storm; and that all 
this beauty should return, seems to you as im- 
possible as when an old man mourns his child- 
hood, and know it cannot come back. As you 
watched the drifting snow, you seemed to your- 
self to be in another world. But you were not. 
The storms and gloom did, at last, pass away. 
Do you remember one summer morning, long 
after, when you stooped down by a dark-leaved 
forget-me-not, with shining dew-drops on it, and 
your tears fell there too; how just then you 
heard a bird sing high above you, in the top of 
& green tree, and your heart sent up a song to 
God, thanking him for winter as well as summer; 
for storm as well as calm; and for darkness that 
makes the after light as much brighter? 





Rich man in the velvet chair, counting the 
piles of bank notes and bright golden coins lying 
on the white marble tablet. Do you remember 


and table of plain pine; when instead of your 
rich palace with soft, mossy, flowery carpets, you 
had uncovered floors in two small upper rooms 
high above the pavement of a dusty, crowded 
street? Youdo. You know how you struggled 
then with poverty and despondency, yet in your 
low estate determined to be rich and noble in 
your heart, though purse were poor and garment 
mean? You remember the day you gave the 
penny bun to the pale, thin, beggar child you met 
shivering in the crowd, and now your heart felt a 
keen pang of hunger for greater power to bless? 

You remember well, too, that strange day when 
Fortune, nay, when Providence did change your 
lot; how after this, in bank and counting-house, 
men bowed low to you? You know how strange 
it seemed to have ability to gratify your tastes 
for the intellectual and the beautiful, and scatter 
to the needy your hundreds and thousands, where 
once you gave the little penny bun. 





Honored man, do you remember when you 
were stricken by the poisoned lash of slander? 
when though your conscience was sustained, a 
black blot fell upon your name, and all fora 
little gold, that when weighed in the balance 
with integrity, was in your scale lighter than s 
grain of dust? 

You remember the day when he who had 
smitten you was forced to own the wound he 
made, and before many witnesses wipe off with 
his own mean hand the blot he dropped upon 
your name? That name has added honor now. 





Author of well known fame. 

You remember when you chose for your life- 
toil to dig in the mines of thought, and dive to 
the depths of the soul for hid treasures? You 
knew that this was labor, and not all graceful 
play, as they who know not falsely say? You 
knew that as the rough ore of the golden mine, 
and as the curious things of the sea, so must your 
ore and your pearls be purified and polished? 

So while others slept, you worked alone at 
midnight to try your ore in the crucible, and 
brighten your gems. At last they were ready 
for the world’s eye. How your manly heart 





trembled then. Was it for fear that gaze would 


when you were poor, and had hard oaken chair $ not praise you? 
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No, it was not fame you sought as your great} You were not despairing. No, but fear had 
aim. You were poor. You wanted gold—not to } fallen upon you, a shadow so dark, so awful, that 
puy bread, not this; but far away there grew a j for a little you forgot the star of hope. * * * 
flower, more needful to you than your daily A few more days and nights and you were far 
bread. You longed to transplant it, but you } away, you and your feeble son. You were on 
had no spot where it might bloom, and they who ; the broad ocean. It was midnight, and your boy 
cherished it in its own garden would not give it { slept, but the rocking of the vessel did not close 
to your care. your eyes in slumber. You heard the sailor’s 

You sent your costly goods to the place where { tread on deck, but it was not this that kept you 
guch are bought and sold, but alas! the vender ; waking. You were weeping and wandering, and 
could not buy, for the world’s market was too } longing to lift the veil of the future, to see if 
full, So your pearls came back to you, but you } your sorrow would darken into death or brighten 
sent them forth again, and so did you many times { into bliss. Oh, would your boy’s living form 
till at last you despaired. One night there came ; bound in again at his father’s door, or his cold 
to you, not your rejected treasures returned to ; clay be borne in there? Ah, you could not tell. So 
you again, but they had remained, and instead ; you prayed to Him who pitieth His children, and 
came many bright golden coins! thanked Him that your child was a child of God. 

It was your first success! How it bewildered A few more days and you were on a beautiful 
you! You thought you must be dreaming. So } island of the sea. The air was warm and the 
you went to the open casement to breathe the {sky sunny. You were wandering on the beach 
cool air of night. with your pale son. You gazed at him earnestly 

But you were not dreaming. You knowit now, } while his eyes sought a far-off ship, and you 
for you have a garden—a sweet one—your own; thought his cheeks had grown a little fresher, 
and in it blooms that flower—yours now. Your } and the cough a little lighter, and you trembled 
presence is its sunlight. Its fragrance is more } almost painfully. You did not dare hope much, 
to you than the incense of the world’s praise that { and when you wrote those anxious watchers at 
floats around you. home, you knew not what to say. A few weeks 

Fair is Hope when she treadeth on the dark ; had passed and hope had strengthened. The 
foot-prints of Despair. cheeks were surely fresher—the cough vanishing 
—the step stronger! A little longer, and that 

Loving, gentle mother, you remember the | tiny island seemed too small for joy so great as 
youth of forehead high and raving locks, you yours! * * * * * On sped the days. 
called your only son. You remember the bright One bright morning a carriage stopped at the 
promise, the praise, the love that were like beau- { door of your home. Yow were init, and your boy. 
tiful garlands around him. You can recall that ‘ Over the stone steps he leaped at one bound. A 
hour when you were wakened from a sweet ; father’s arms received him and sisters clung to 
dream of your boy by a kiss on your cheek, and ; him! 

a grasp of your hand, and opening your drowsy} Ever after when you heard the storm beat 
eyes, you saw your darling just come from walls ; against your windows, it brought no gloom to 
of school to rest at home. You know how your $ your spirit, for you always thanked God that 
pulse quickened with joy! and then in an instant ' the rain and snows were not falling on your 
was almost deadened with fear, as you beheld ‘son’s grave. Oh, how much more bright and 
the cheeks and lips that when last you touched ; beautiful was life because the shadow of death 
were full and rosy with health, now white and ; had passed over it. 

thin as if by long and deep disease. Then you 
heard a hollow, half-suppressed cough, and it fell 
on your ear like the sound of earth on coffin lid. ; You remember the fair ideal Fancy painted as the 

Memory brings clearly back the next night. { only one you could ever ‘love, honor, and obey ?”” 
Your boy had gone early to his chamber—the } You remember when the real embodiment first 
dear room always his. He was only tired, he said. {appeared before you? You know how you ad- 

It was a cool, autumn evening, and by a gentle } mired—how different seemed one from all others 
fire on the hearth you and the boy’s doting father, around you—how soon you learned to love the 
and his two young sisters, and your kind physi- {speech of one more than voices of rare singers, 
cian were gathered round. While the doctor }or music of harp—how that forehead and eye 
gave his grave counsel chat cough often sounded { grew so dear to you, that when you had seen 
through the house. Oh, what a knell! solemn — you asked to go alone to weep—how others 
as toll of funeral bell. grew dull to you, and life was dim when you saw 




















Maiden of glance radiant with an earnest joy. 
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not the one light so dear, yet when near it, your Happy Christian, loving God and loving earth; 
heart dared not rejoice in its presence. In your} joying in the life of faith; its perfect rest; ity 
prayers you know what you pleaded for. Oh, you blessed confidence; its certain hope; its fervent 
remember too, deep, far in your heart, when the } prayer; its gladsome praise! Oh, you remember 
hope first entered there that you were beloved; } well the weary life of doubt; the shadows; the 
aye, and that holy hour when this sweet hope } honors; the gloom; the agony; the mists; the 
was changed for vows soon to be sealed—never | snares; the wild storm; the deep darkness; ang 
to be broken. Bright is the morning joy that } brighter is the true light that now shineth for 
cometh after the midnight sorrow. the darkness that was before. 
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ASPIRATIONS. 





BY H. W. PAYSON. 





A vocntarn bird whose jetty wing, Some morsels of repose he stole; 
Some ruthless hand had clipped, Sometimes his eye grew dim with tears, 
In vain essay’d to wear again, But then its fire would dry it soon; 
The plumage from him stripped; And thus he labor’d day by day, 
Then turning to the Heavens his eye, Till life had reach’d its noon. 
He spread his pinions as of yore, Then stood he on the topmost point; 
Above the forest tree tops high, On proud Parnassus’ lofty head; 
He aim’d but could not soar. Play’d with her laurels as he would, 
Yet with a never flinching eye, And stamp’d them ’neath his tread. 
He strove and fix’d his mark as high ; é 
As he at first design’d to fly. It is not all may reach the point, 
When strength no longer would remain The dizzy point of earthly fame, 
He sought repose, then rose again. It is not all can hope to win 
Till one fair morn with joyful cries, On earth a deathless — . 
His jetty feathers grown anew, One mark there is which all may gain, 
Above the tree tops to the skies, One summit none cannot attain, 
High as the Heavens, yes, higher far 





Beyond his mark he flew. 
Than proud Parnassus’ laurels are, 


That radiant mark is Heaven. 
Oh, worldly fame—be still! be still! 
Sound not those clarion notes so shrill, 
Lest from that high, that noble goal, 
Spell-bound beneath thy charm’d control, 
The heart to thee is given. 


One at Parnassus’ foot was standing, 
And gazing with intense desire 

Upon the glorious laurel’d summit, 
And to those laurels dared aspire. 

With unremitting toil he work’d, 
His eye forever on the goal, 

And only at long intervals 
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TWILIGHT WHISPERS. 





BY CLARENCE MAY. 





Sortty round me fall night’s shadows, Telling many a fairy legend, 
And the winds have gone to sleep, In loved Fancy’s tones so low, 
Where the gloom is dark as midnight, As she used to, in my boy dreams, 
In the forest still and deep; In the happy long ago. 


And the stars like blessed angels, 
With their soft, sweet looks of love, 
Are dancing to a joyous measure 
On the azure plains above. 


And sweet Memory, with soft pinions, 
Gently fans my weary brow— 

Like the breathings of a prayer, 
Come her whispers to me now; 


Yonder, too, in all her beauty, Telling many a by-gone story, 
Comes the pale, sweet queen of night, With its dreams of joy or woe— 
Silvering o’er the stream and meadow Of the loved, and lost, and cherished, 





With a soft and radiant light— ’ In the dear old long ago. 
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COTTAGE AND VILLA ARCHITECTURE. 
SUBURBAN COTTAGE IN THE ITALIAN STYLE. 





Tue object of all real art, as of all science, is to 
elicit truth. It is not enough that a building is 
beautiful and harmonious in its form and details, 
but its construction and its ornamentation must 
also be satisfactory to the mind. The intellect 
must approve what the senses relish, and the eye 
admires. In order, therefore, to give a country 
house its right character, that is, a character 
corresponding with all its domestic purposes, it 
must satisfy the rational desires of the senses, 
the affections, and the intellect; it must be at 
once useful, beautiful, and significant. These 
three characteristics may be specified in the 
three following truths: first, that the building is 
intended for a dwelling, which is the general 
truth; secondly, that it is intended for a town 
or country house, which is the local truth; and, 
thirdly, that it is intended for a certain kind of 
country house, as a cottage, villa, or farm-house, 
which is the specific truth. If a country house 
is not expressive of these important truths, it is 
8 failure, in an artistic point of view; no matter 
how convenient and comfortable it may be in its 
internal arrangement. ‘True art must always 
treat objects, so as to give them a moral signi- 
ficance, and it is the business of the architect to 
stamp both feeling and imagination, as well as 
utility, upon his work. 








This design belongs to a class of cottages, 
very generally in the neighborhood of our larger 
country houses. We have not endeavored to give 
it much architectural style. The projection of 
the roof supported by brackets, and the simple, 
but bold window-dressings, are in the character 
of the Italian style. 

The veranda along the front of this cottage, 
with a bay window on each side, convey, at once, 
an expression of beauty, arising from a sense of 
superior comfort, or refinement in the mode of 
living; and the whole exterior effect, without 
having any decided architectural merit, is one, 
which we should be glad to see followed in 
suburban houses of this class. 

The parlor, is a handsome apartment for a 
cottage, being eighteen by twenty-two feet, with 
a bay window square in its openings, as all bay 
windows should be in this style. To this room 
is attached a library, twelve feet and a half, by 
sixteen feet. 

The bay window is of the same size as that in 
the parlor. The width of these bay windows is 
eight feet. The vestibule is nine feet wide, by 
twenty-two feet long, containing the stairs. The 
back entry, or passage, is five feet and a half 
wide, by nineteen feet long; it communicates 
with a porch, seven by twelve feet. This pas- 
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sage gives an excellent com- 
munication with all the rooms. 

The kitchen is of good size, 
being sixteen feet and a half 
by nineteen feet, and has a fine 
pantry attached to it. There 
may be a cellar under the whole 
house, or part of it, with a fur- 
nace, if desired. 

The second floor is divided 
exactly a3 the first story, and 
is so simple, that it requires no 
explanation. There will be two 
rooms in the garret, which may 
be used as servants’ rooms. 

This cottage should be built 
of brick, the first story to have 
thirteen inch walls, and the 
second, nine inches with inside 
studding. If built of common 
brick, the walls may be stuc- 
coed; if of smooth brick, 
painted of some pleasing neu- 
tral tint. The window-dress- 
ings, lintels, and sills, should 
be of dressed stone, either 
Connecticut or freestone. The 
veranda to be of wood, finished 
to harmonize with the walls. 
The roof to project three feet. 
The front door should have the 
two long paneis glazed, so as to 
light the main entry. 


DIMENSIONS. 


PRINCIPAL FLOOR. 


FEET. 
1. Vestibule, - - 9 KK 22 
2. Parlor, - - - 18 1 22 
8. Library, - - 123% 16 
4. Dining-room, - 18 % 22 
5. Passage, - - 53% 19 
6. Kitchen, - - 164419 
7. Pantry, - - 53% 10 
8. Porch, - - =- 7 412 
9. Veranda, - - 10 1% 45 


SECOND FLOOR. 


10. Staircase, - - 9 HK 22 


11. Bed-room,- - 18 22 
12. Bed-room,- - 123% 16 
13. Bed-room,- - 163% 19 
14. Passage, - - 533419 


15. Bed-room,- - 18 4 22 
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GROUND PLAN. 
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PLAN OF SECOND STORY. 














BLOSSOMS 


OF TRUTH. 





BY MARGAERET LEE RUTENBUR. 





LIFE. 

Waar lessons of change that strange thing 
called life presents to the view. How little we 
know in the night what another day may bring; 
and how little at day what may be the night; 
the rich may become poor, the poor rich! The 
wheel of fate seems unceasing in its revolvings, 
ever rolling forth happiness or misery to the 
countless throng of human souls that wait to 
receive their portion of good or ill, as it may be. 
Then why is it that we are so fearful of that 
change from—not what J would call life to death 
—but from death to life?—for I fully agree with 
the writer who says, 


“They are the living, they alone 
Whom thus we call the dead.” 


Strange! if there is a clime (and should we 
not believe it?) where the ‘‘mourner looks up 
and is glad.” Strange, indeed, it is that the 
human heart should shrink from the glory of 
such a resting-place, and yearningly cling to the 
frail and perishable things of earth, preferring 
its dim and care-worn paths to the “green pas- 
tures and still waters” of Paradise: the deceitful 
hearts that beat in mortal frames to the sinless 
spirits that dwell in Eden’s land: the changeful 
ties that bind us for a season here, to the un- 
broken links of love that chain bright souls in 
heaven. 

Here, (we are told) all is ‘vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit:” there, is harmony, and the music 
unceasing that falls from seraph tongues: here, 
pain, sorrow, and tears—there, health, joy and 
smiles. True, there are times when the rainbow 
of joy appears in the sky of hope, and the star 
of faith gleams brightly on the human heart— 
and then dark shadows fall, the rainbow has 
passed far away, and the mist of fate envelopes 
the rays of faith. And then again, we may not 
be truly unhappy even in this world, if the mind 
is philosophical enough to balance itself aright 
against the chances and changes of human des- 
tiny! We must ever “look aloft,” that is the 
great secret of much happiness: are we sad and 
oppressed by the cares and sorrows of poverty, 
let us look upward! there, at last, if we live 
aright, riches far above those of mortal life may 
be our portion; riches of eternal life and peace! 





Have our fellow beings wrung our hearts with 
the conviction that there is no faithful love, no 
permanent friendship here? ‘‘Upward and on- 
ward!” ‘‘excelsior!”’ there, the ‘mortal shall put 
on immortality, and exceeding great” may be our 
joy in the love and friendship of heaven. 





‘“‘THE FOOL HATH SAID IN HIS HEART, THERE I8 
NO GoD.” 

Wuo pencils with divine art the fine blendings 
of light and shade upon the summer cloud? Who 
bends the ’bow, with its delicate and beautiful 
colors, into a graceful arch? Who scatters the 
evening stars like drops of gold upon the azure 
floor of heaven? Who lights one resplendent orb 
to illumine the day, and another to beautify the 
night? Who is the keeper of the deep, deep sea? 
Who bids it cease to rage, and wear a tranquil 
smile? Who descends amid its waves and directs 
the seeds of the crimson coral, or weaves upon 
its fearful loom in such pure and fadeless hues 
the robe of the singing shell? Who tunes the 
organ of the winds and plays the furious tempest, 
or the milder breeze? Who speaks in the rolling 
thunder, or fires the vivid lightning athwart the 
pathway of heaven and earth? What limner 
paints the plumage of the wild-woodbird? What 
power causes such melodious strains to come 
forth from its little throat? Who tells it where 
and how to build its innocent home? Who weaves 
upon the carpet of earth such gorgeous and beau- 
tiful flowers? Who guides the streamlet in its 
peaceful course, as it meanders through the ver- 
dant giade? What artist tinted the blue eye of 
the sapphire, or the crimson cheek of the ruby? 
Who moulded the golden crown of the topaz? or 
gave to the diamond its veil of dazzling sheen? 
Who breathes upon the sere branches of the tree, 
and lo! it bringeth forth its leaves, its buds, its 
blossoms, and then its delicious fruit? Who gives 
all the blessings that fall like drops of dew ‘upon 
the just and the unjust?” Who comes in a tone 
of sorrow to the guilty, but in the still, sweet 
whisper of mercy to the penitent? Who but Him 
the Divine Architect and Giver of all we see 
and hear? Oh! bow thy head upon thy breast, 
thou who hast said in thy heart, ‘There is no 
God.” 
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road, just where the highway sweeps around a long 


Our Literary Merrr.—The first object of the} hill, and plunged, at full gallop, down the almost 


editors of “Peterson” is to make the most readable 
Magazine of the day. That they have succeeded in 
this is proved by the universal testimony of the 
ladies, as well as of the newspaper press. The 
Rhineback (N. Y.) Gazette, in noticing the Sep- 
tember number, says:—“ One of the contributions in 
this number alone, is worth the year’s subscription; 
it is written by E. W. Dewees, and entitled ‘The 
Fortune Hunter.’” And it adds:—“This is unex- 
ceptionably the cheapest and best Ladies’ Magazine 
now published.” The Fulton (Ind.) Flag, says:— 
“This exquisitely beautiful and great favorite is not 
only sustaining its already high reputation, but is 
daily gaining new friends and admirers, and if fully 
appreciated would be found in the possession of every 
lady in the Union.” The editor of the Western (Ohio) 
Emporium, says:—“The reading matter of ‘Peter- 
son’ is always the choicest in the market.” Finally, 
the Jersey Shore (Pa.) Republican, says—and we 
may add hits the nail exactly on the head—“A gen- 
tleman could not do an act for his lady that would be 
more appreciated, than by sending two dollars to 
Charles J. Peterson, No. 102 Chesnut street, Phila- 
delphia, for this excellent periodical.” 

A fair Kentucky correspondent and subscriber, 
who has long been familiar with other Magazines, 
writes to us respecting the superior literary merit of 
the “National.” She says:—“I believe it to be un- 
questionably the best Magazine now published. The 
reading matter is perfectly unique; the ladies are 
delighted with it. Next year we shall form a larger 
club here, or, perhaps, several. Talk about it being 
only two-thirds as expensive as Godey’s, or Graham’s! 
There is really scarcely any comparison between the 
books. If it was two-thirds more expensive than 
those other two, I would greatly prefer it still. Give 
me ‘Peterson’s National’ always.” And scores of 
similar letters are on our file. In 1854, the literary 
merit of the Magazine will be even better than ever. 
Remember that, fair friends! 





Purnam At Horsz-Necx.—The memorable escape 
of Gen. Putnam at Horse-Neck is the subject of a fine 
illustration in this number. The incident occurred 
at West Greenwich, Ct. The general was shaving, 
when, reflected in the glass, he saw the British ap- 
proaching up the road. He rushed to horse, mar- 
shalled his men, and made a bold effort to defend 
the town from the enemy who had surprised it. But 
the foe was too numerous. Discovering this, after 
a few volleys, he ordered his men to fly to the woods, 
while he himself, after waiting to see them safe, 
galloped toward Stamford. Hotly pursued by the 





dragoons of the enemy, he wheeled his horse from the 


precipitous declivity, as represented in our engraving, 
The dragoons, afraid to follow, retired, after a vain 
discharge of their pistols at the general. 





Tue City or NazAretH.—The town of Nazareth, 
in Galilee, where the parents of our Saviour resided, 
lies among hills, as most of the cities of the Holy 
Land do. The view, which we give, is from a draw. 
ing taken on the spot. * 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Autobiographic Sketches. By Thomas De Quincey, 
1 vol. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson.—If there has ever been a writer, in 
any age, worthy to dispute with Chrysostom the 
epithet of “golden-mouthed,” that writer is, perhaps, 
De Quincey. His style seems absolute perfection; 
for its fitness and beauty go hand-in-hand. No man 
can be more eloquent when the occasion demands 
it, none more playful, none more idiomatic, and none 
at times more full of stately pomp. There are pas- 
sages in “ Suspiria de Profundis,” and others of his 
best works, which are scarcely equalled by anything 
in the language. To Messrs. Ticknor & Co. Ameri- 
can readers generally owe their knowledge of this 
noble writer, these gentlemen having collected and 
published his works, heretofore fugitive. The series 
thus issued has led De Quincey to revise his produc- 


tions himself, and republish them in England; and ° 


the present volume is the first of this improved 
edition. The author, in a handsome letter, prefixed 
to the book, expresses his gratitude to Ticknor & 
Co., for having given him, unsolicited, a share in 
the profits of the volumes they have sold. It is the 
intention of De Quincey to revise all his writings, 
and we believe Ticknor & Co. are to issue a new 
edition thus amended. Readers of taste will be 
glad to hear this. The present volume is neatly 
printed, as indeed are all of Ticknor’s publications. 


Lorenzo Benoni. Or Passages in the Life of an 
Italian. 1 vol. New York: Redfield. Philada: 
Zeiber.—The universal voice of the press, and the 
approbation of all readers of taste, have placed this 
book among the most interesting published for many 
years. It is the autobiography of Signor Ruffini, an 
Italian gentleman, who, becoming involved in the 
political troubles at Genoa, in 1830, was compelled 
to fly into exile. The narrative begins with his 
earliest childhood, and is continued to the period of 
his escape. It is written with a charm indescribable, 
and in a pure idiomatic English, that is really won- 
derful in a foreigner: indeed any native-born author 
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might be proud to write so chastely. The book offers 
the best picture extant, perhaps, of the mode of 
education pursued in Italy. It also unveils the 
secrets of conspiracy, with a frankness that is in- 
valuable, at least to the political student. There is 
a love story running through the volume, which we 
have no reason to suspect to be otherwise than true, 
and which is certainly most exquisitely told—a story 
of an impassioned Genoese Marchesa, who loves our 
hero, and who is one of those impulsive creatures, 
that can be born only under an Italian sky. Mazzini 
figures largely in the work, as the friend and fellow 
conspirator of the author, before either had to fly 
from Genoa. 

The Book of Nature. Illustrated by Six Hundred 
and Ninety-Seven Engravings on Wood. 1 vol. 
Philada: Lea & Blanchard.—This is a neat octavo 
of nearly seven hundred pages, designed as an ele- 
mentary introduction to the sciences of Physics, 
Astronomy, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Géology, Bo- 
tany, Zoology, and Physiology. It was originally 
prepared by Professor Schoedler, of the University 
of Worms, and is now translated from the sixth Ger- 
man edition, by H. Medlock, F.C. S. At this day 
no young lady can be considered educated unless 
she has some acquaintance, at least, with the natural 
sciences; and we know no work which so successfully 
condenses and popularises the principles of those 
sciences, as this. In the present edition, additions 
have been made, so as to bring the book up to the ex- 
isting state of learning. Perhaps no better manual 
for private study, or for a collegiate course, whether 
in male or female institutions, can be had in ary 
language. 

Moore’s Life of Sheridan. 2 vole, New York: 
Redfield. Philada: Zeiber.—The established repu- 
tation of this work is such that no eulogy is needed 
at our hands. The late death of Moore having given 
a new interest to the book, and rendered a fresh 
edition desirable, Mr. Redfield, who is always as 
active as he is shrewd, bas hastened to put one into 
the market. The volumes are handsomely printed, 
are embellished with a portrait of Sheridan, and are 
bound with much taste. The life of this celebrated 
wit, orator and dramatist is as fascinating to read 
as a romance. Its brilliant meridian, contrasted 
with the chill evening in which it set, forms a story 
full of pathos, and one that teaches a deep moral. 
Poor Sheridan! perhaps, after all, he was as much 
sinned against as sinning. For sweet charity’s sake 
we will think so at least. 


The Forged Will. By Emerson Bennett. 1 vol. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson.—A story of absorbing in- 
terest, and one that will have an immense sale. The 
author seizes the reader’s attention, in the very first 
chapter, and triumphantly retains it: until the very 
last. Mr. Bennett is always successful in his fictions, 
but he has never, we think, been as successful as in 
this. It is published in a handsome style. A cheap 
edition is in paper covers, and one bound in cloth 
extra at a higher price. 











The Roman Traitor. By H. W. Herbert. 1 vol. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson.—The truthfulness of this 
novel to the age it describes, is not less extraordi- 
nary than its merit as a fiction. The period is laid 
in the declining days of the Roman republic, at the 
time when the conspiracy of Catiline evoked the 
thunders of Cicero’s eloquence; and consequently 
the great orator, as well as the great conspirator, 
figure prominently in its pages. From first to last 
the most intense interest is felt by the reader. Few 
novelists have been successful in their efforts to re- 
call the classic age; with most it seems a vain attempt 
to breathe life into a skeleton: but Mr. Herbert, 
triumphing over every difficulty, has reproduced the 
days of Cicero as vividly as Scott did those of feudal 
times. Mr. Peterson has issued the novel in a beau- 
tiful edition of two volumes, either bound in one 
with embossed cloth covers, or bound separately in 
paper covers. 


Tanglewood Tales. Another Wonder Book. By 
Nathaniel Howthorne. 1 vol. Boston: Ticicnor, Reed 
& Fields, Philada: T. B. Peterson.—In this pretty 
little volume, Hawthorne tells the old classic myths, 
in a style especially adapted to young people; but 
nevertheless so bewitchingly that old age, or even 
busy manhood, is fascinated in reading them. We 
recommend the book as pleasant for all seasons, but 
as particularly appropriate for the approaching holi- 
days. The illustrations are full of spirit, while the 
typography and binding are in the usual elegant 
style of the enterprising firm, who have published 
the book. 


Kirwan’s Men and Things as I Saw Them in Eu- 
rope. 1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers.—A 
vivacious book, written by a keen observer, who 
knows the world and is always well satisfied with 
himself. The author is an avowed partizan and 
does not even pretend to impartiality; but this 
makes him characteristic, which is a merit that, like 
charity, “covers a multitude of sins.” He visited 
England, France, Switzerland and Italy, and has 
something amusing and fresh to say of each. 


Whately’s Elements of Rhetoric. 1 vol. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. The best book on the subject in 
the language, at least as a class book for scholars. 
Campbell’s Rhetoric may be superior for the library, 
perhaps; but even it wants the method and perspicuity 
of this. No person should pretend to write without 
having thoroughly mastered Whately. 

The Bleak House. By Charles Dickens. 2 vols. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is a handsome 
library edition, with a portrait of the author and 
numerous illustrations. The volumes are uniform in 
style with Harpers’ editions of “ Copperfield,” “Dom- 
bey & Son,” and “Christmas Tales.” 

Stuyvesant. A Franconia Story. By Jacob Abbott. 
lvol. New York: Harper & Brothers.—Like all its 
predecessors, this story is graphically told, and in- 
culcates a useful lesson. The volume is prettily got 
up. It should be in every library for the young. 
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Colliers’ Pocket Shakspeare. Vols. III, IV, V, 
VI, VIL. New York: Redfield. Philada: Zeiber.— 
Six volumes of this convenient edition have now 
appeared. Two more will finish the set. We repeat 
the encomiums in our last number, that it is the 
most convenient edition for casual reading, that has 
yet been published with the famous Cullier emenda- 
tions. 

The Text of Shakespeare Restored. Nos. XIII, 
XIV, XV, XVI. New York: Redfield. Philada: 
Zeiber.—This fine octavo edition of Collier’s Shaks- 
peare is now complete. Those desirous of having 
the dramas of the bard in one volume will find this 
edition to their taste. 

The Story of an Apple. Illustrated by John Gilbert. 
1 vol. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson.—This is a capital story for young 
children, which parents would do well to bear in 
mind, as Thanksgiving, Christmas, and New Year’s 
approach. 

The United States Illustrated. New York: Herr- 
mann J. Meyer.—Two more numbers of this elegant 
serial have been issued: they are “The West, No. 
3,” and “The East, No. 3.” 





FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


Fig. 1.—CArRRIAGE Dress OF RICH Brown SILK; 
skirt made plain and very full. Cloak of the Talma 
shape, of dark blue velvet, trimmed with a galoon 
figured with velvet, about four inches wide. Bonnet 
of white silk, trimmed with blond. 

Fig. 1.—WAatkine Dress or VERY Dark GREEN 
Sirk, made quite plain. Cloak of black cloth, the 
under part square, and the cape of the Talma shape. 
This cloak is trimmed with two rows of biack velvet 
riband, one much broader than the other, and a very 
deep fringe. Bonnet of dark green velvet, with 
plumes. 

GENERAL Remarxks.—Large plaids, whether in 
silk, cashmere, or de lain, are all the rage. Brocades 
are still worn, but not as universally as the plaids. 
Some few close and high corsages are made, but the 
open body is more popular, especially when not in- 
tended entirely for a street dress. The Sicilienne 
sleeve, composed of three puffs, is worn by the ultra 
fashionables, but is not likely to prove as popular as 
some other styles, as it is only suited to a slender 
figure. Basque waists are very universally worn, 
some slit upon the hips, when they are trimmed with 
knots of ribbon, others fitting to the figure, but 
closed. Sleeves, corsages, basques, and ever flounces 
are trimmed with bows of ribbon, sometimes with 
ends, but usually without. One of the most beau- 
tiful dresses of the season, has been made in the fol- 
lowing manner:—The skirt hag four flounces; the 
body is made with lappets slit up on the hips; at the 
top of each opening is placed a bow of cherry rib- 
bon, forming a tuft with long, floating ends. The 
body, open very low in front, is ornamented, as is 





PO 
also the lappet, with a similar trimming, but smaller, 
laid on flat, and having in front a bow composed of 
four loops with long, floating ends. 

Tue sleeve is elbowed, wide toward the bottom 
in the pagoda style, and trimmed with three bows 
before and four behind. These bows are set length. 
wise, at equal distances, with long ends like those 
on the body. 

Bonnets are trimmed with a profusion of lace, 
blond, flowers and feathers. The shapes have not 
altered materially. Very full face trimmings are 
worn, the flowers or blond quillings invariably ex. 
tending over the upper part of the head. Feathers 
are employed in the greatest profusion, and from 
their gracefulness must always be popular. Em- 
broidery of all kinds, is also much used. We see 
applications of satin on satin, but of different colors, 
such as maroon on black, blue on brown, green on 
black, ete. We also often see applications of satin 
on velvet, and velvet on watered silks. 

Cuoaxs and mantelets are almost without excep- 
tion of the Talma shape, trimmed principally with 
galoon and velvet riband figured. The more ex- 
pensive kinds, however, are heavily embroidered, 
Many of the cloaks and mantelets have a small 
collar pointed behind, and trimmed with a bow of 
ribbon or velvet with long ends. The shawl still 
retains its old position as a favorite article of cos- 
tume. Some of which are made in imitation of the 
veritable camel’s hair shawls, are very beautiful, 
having a very wide border in palm leaves, of a 
golden color. The scarfs of this description are 
equally elegant. 

THE novelties in pocket-handkerchiefs comprise 
several ornamented with embroidery in colors, and 
in very elegant designs. Handkerchiefs trimmed 
with frills are also much used. But the newest style 
of ornament for pocket-handkerchiefs which has yet 
been introduced consists of rows of Valenciennes 
insertion. This lace insertion is disposed in waves, 
and on each side of the lace there is a wreath of 
small flowers worked in beautiful embroidery, the 
flowers following the undulations of the insertion. 
Some of these handkerchiefs have no less than four 
rows of Valenciennes insertion and eight rows of 
needlework. 

Harr Ornaments of jewelry were never more in 
favor than at the present time. Many novel and 
elegant designs for brooches, bracelets, &c., have 
been introduced. Among the most remarkable pro- 
ductions in the beautiful art of hair working, is a 
set wrought with small globes, resembling beads of 
various sizes. These globes are transparent, and 
are wrought in a style of such exquisite delicacy 
that they seem to be made of the finest lace. They 
are clustered together like drooping bunches of 
grapes, and between each bunch there is a small 
tulip formed of diamonds. The ear-rings consist of 
pendent drops formed of hair beads with tops con- 
sisting of diamond tulips. 

Next month, a magnificent colored plate, of cloak 
patterns from Paris, will be given. 
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